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FEW of the comments received recently, printed below, give 
emphasis to the suggestion on the back cover page of this 
issue to which the attention of readers is particularly directed. 





I consider the Reader’s Digest exceedingly valuable to any who, 
while wanting the choicest current articles, are too busy to personally 
search for them. You are rendering splendid service.—F. A. Robinson, 
326 Federation Life Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


Yours is certainly the handy mental tonic for busy folk!—Miss 
R. E. Rogers, 2225 Roosevelt Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


If you are in need of a slogan I would suggest Kipling’s lines on 
General Roberts: 


“°R’s little but ’e’s wise, 
’E’s a terror for his size, 
And ’e doesn’t advertise, 
Do ye Bobs?” 
—W. R. Carter, 
722 Kentucky St., Lawrence, Kans. 


I consider this the best periodical that comes to my desk and 
would not be without a single number.—H. A. Dalzell, 126 E. Chestnut 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


I simply cannot do without The Digest—my most welcome visitor 
each month.—Morgan A. Peters, 17 N. Second St., Allentown, Pa. 


The Digest is the greatest value I could find for the money.— 
Edgar C. Lucas, 629 Greene St., Augusta, Ga. 


It is one of the finest bits of service I have ever seen. Wish I 


had been able to know of it years ago.—Frank B. Lynch, 2022 East 
Madison Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is the best piece of reading matter that comes to me—worth 


much more than we pay for it.—S. O. Watt, Secy., Y. M. C. A., 
Quebec, Can. 


The Digest is my pocket companion, and many are those who 
would borrow it; but it’s like my watch—I need it—W. P. Kemper, 
868 Diamond Park, Meadville, Pa. 
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Music and Lite 


Excerpts from The Mentor 


Fritz Kreisler 





USIC envelops and permeates 
the world we live in. Land, 
water, and sky are full of ele- 
mental music of many kinds and 
degrees of intensity. The wind sings 
through the responsive leaves, and 
plays on the harp-strings of the wav- 
ing reeds by the rivers; birds pour 
forth their lyric tunes to charm the 
waking morn; and the ocean waves 
swell in rhythmic chorus as if at the 
command of a master conductor. 
The potency of music has been ac- 
knowledged in all ages and by all 
races. It is said that long, long ago 
Orpheus charmed all things animate 
and inanimate with the strains of his 
lyre. And everyone knows of the 
Sirens who bewitched sailors with 
their songs in the Grecian Isles, and 
the Lorelei maiden on the rock above 
the Rhine. 


This suggests the thought, often 
stated, that good music ennobles 
and bad music degrades. I think, 
however, that music intensifies ex- 
isting ideas and instincts, good or 
bad. To a man in love, music may 
deepen the feeling of romance; a 
man suffering from melancholia may 
have his sorrows dyed a shade deep- 
er: a warrior may have a heightened 
feeling of war fever. In this con- 
nection music may be compared to 
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hasheesh. That powerful drug, pro- 
duces good or bad dreams in keeping 
with the mental condition and en- 
vironment of the drug-taker. That 
alluring composition, ‘‘Humoresque,”’ 
to a religious man may mean devo- 
tional esctasy; to the frivolous, a 
sensuous dance. The Gregorian 
chant has been associated in Christian 
nations with religion for hundreds 
of years, so it invokes within us re- 
ligious feeling. In a non-Christian 
land the same chant might rouse 
martial sentiment, if it had been 
used for that purpose traditionally. 
The same is true of the music of 
different musical instruments. The 
horn has been associated with the 
chase. The guitar is associated with 
romance—a gondola under the Rit- 
alto in Venice, or a young man under 
a window in Seville. Nowadays, we 
associate war with trumpet and 
drum. But in ancient Greece the 
bards were wont to lash the country 
into feverish martial activities by 
singing and playing on the lyre. 
Now, the lyre is to us an instrument 
of tender tones and romantic feeling. 
During the exciting days of the 
French Revolution the singing of 
the Marsellaise was thought more 
dangerous by those in power than 
incendiary speeches or weapons of 
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war. 


It inspired people to make 
sacrifices, it roused them to fight and 


to die fighting. I am certain that, 
in a country that knows nothing 
about the French Revolution, or of 
this great song of France, the Mar- 
seillaise could be effectively used for 
religious revival. 


Art, then, is influenced by environ- 
ment, education, and association of 
ideas. Art, like love, is a state of 
mind and heart, and the art of music 
more so than other arts. The arts 
of poetry, painting, and sculpture 
have tangible forms. But music is 
formless—it is all feeling. For that 
reason it is the more dynamic, and 
produces a deeper emotional effect. 

A beneficial act, like healing, 1s 
quite often accomplished by the art 
of music. The world is destined to 
hear more and more of this prac- 
tical side of music. In the ancient 
scriptures of the Hindus, the Chris- 
tians, the Egyptians, and the Chi- 
nese, there are references to the heal- 
ing power of music. Thus we read 
in the Bible: ‘‘wWhen the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, then David 
took up an harp, and played with 
his hand. So Saul was refreshed, 
and was well, and the evil spirit de- 
parted from him.” 

My father was a physician, and I 
studied medicine for about two years 
—so I know a little about medica) 
science. I do not think that it is 
unscientific to say that, in certain 
instances, music can be effectively 
used as a healing agency. Scientists 
have begun to investigate this mat- 
ter. Healing is largely a normal ad- 
justment of the maladjusted mole- 
cules of the body. Recently a case 
was brought to my notice. A young 
lady was sick with high fever in her 
home on a ranch in one of the west- 
ern states of the Union. The doctor’s 
home was far away, and he could not 


be summoned readily. A friend 
asked the mother to. give her 
daughter a “music cure.’’ <A certain 


record was played on the phonograph 
a few times. The young lady’s tem- 
perature came down, and. I am in- 
formed, she was soon on her way to 
recovery. 
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The effect of music not only upon 
the ill, but also upon the insane, has 
been noted by physicians. For my 
own part, I believe in the soothing, 
comforting, and healing effect of 
music. We all know how thought 
affects the human body. An embar- 
rassing remark causes a rush of blood 
to a woman’s face, and she blushes. 
If you look at something sour your 
mouth waters, or if at something 
tragic, tears rise in your eyes. Think 
of your absent beloved, and your body 
and mind ache with the bitter pangs 
of separation. Happy thoughts make 
the body buoyant, and melancholy 
thoughts depress it. If the mind is 
“low,” if the nerves are weak, the 
power sent to the muscles is dimin- 
ished. Now every musical note is a 
living thought current. If electrical 
waves in air can carry a_ wireless 
message over thousands of miles, a 
musical wave may also find a re- 
sponse in the physical and mental 
being. The musical waves no doubt 
act and react on our nervous sys- 
tem. And surely they do adjust or 
maladjust, disturb or harmonize, the 
atoms and ions of our natures. 


As in music some rotes mingle, so 
in life some vibrations are in accord. 
The underlying principle of this ac- 
cord in life may be called love. Mu- 
sic and love are like twin sisters. 
Like flames of fire they both burn 
into the very core of our being. Mu- 
sic has often been defined as ‘‘the 
language of emotions,’’ and the pro- 
foundest of all emotions is love. The 
dominant note of most of the beau- 
tiful songs is love. Love invigorates 
art. One who cannot love greatly 
and unselfishly cannot accomplish 
great things in life. “I can grasp 
the spirit of music,’’ says Wagner, 
“in no other manner than in love.” 


Most of the great musicians have 
been great lovers, for music creates 
love: it deepens and sanctifies love. 
Love has been the rudder to guide 
the ship of their lives. It is a su- 
premely happy thing that we can 
realize love and musie in life. Both 
mvsiec and love blend with life as 
does color in a rainbow. 
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How to Promote “Bigger and 
Better Wars” 


Condensed from Current Opinion (June ’24) 


HE prize contest is rapidly be- 

coming a favorite American 

pastime. Edward Bok set the 
ball rolling with his offer of $50,000 
for the best plan to prevent war, and 
‘*Life’’ followed with an offer of 
four cash prizes (ranging from $250 
to $50) for the best suggestions on 
how to start another good, big war. 
Our national humorous weekly very 
obviously had its tongue in its cheek 
in announcing and carrying out the 
competition; yet a serious idea un- 
derlay the entire contest. It was to 
determine some of the most effective 
causes of war and bring them to light. 

The predominating sentiment in 
the letters received by ‘Life’ was, 
we learn, a strange cynicism on the 
part of the public (especially ex- 
service men) when dealing with ths 
glories of war. ‘“‘There seems,’’ the 
editors declare, ‘“‘to be a feeling 
abroad that some one was gypped in 
the last war. The words ‘national 
honor’ and ‘civilization’ appear in 
quotation marks in a large number 
of the replies, indicating an unac- 
countable iconoclasm stirring in the 
breasts of a notoriously reverent and 
docile people.”’ 

The action of Congress in passing 
the Immigration Bill containing the 
Japanese Exclusion Bill, seemed to 
“Life’’ so gigantic in its potential 
mischievousness as to merit a special 
award in the contest. This award 
took the form of a beautifully let- 
tered testimonial, sent to every mem- 
ber of Congress and reading in part: 

“Although specifically barred from 
competition in ‘Life’s’ War Contest, 
the members of the Congress pluckily 
went ahead, with no thought of per- 
sonal gain and at the expense of 
their reputation for sane statesman- 
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ship, and formulated a plan so sim- 
ple and inevitable in its potentialities 
for the promotion of international 
ill will that to deny it recognition 
in this contest would be an equivo- 
cating and futile evasion of justice. 

“Therefore, the judges in Life’s 
Contest present to the members of 
the Congress this special, hand-illu- 
minated award in lieu of a cash 
prize, with best wishes for a Happy 
War.” 

The first prize in the ‘Life’? Com- 
petition was won by Stuart Chase, 
of the Labor Bureau, New York City, 
with this letter: 


“Bigger and Better Wars? That’s 
what we all want. The notion that 
war is a curse is the bunk. Unadul- 
terated. War liberates all kinds of 
stifled emotions; puts color and 
rhythm and adventure back into the 
world. You’re running a power- 
loom day after day in a lint-filled 
room. Suddenly you’re out on the 
street marching to the roll of drums, 
and flags are waving, and the sun 
is shining, and the crowds are cheer- 
ing. Cheering you! You’re a 
woman, a tired, overworked woman. 


You’ve sent your son to. the 
front. You’re somebody at last. 
Pain, and the ecstasy of sacrifice. 


And the newspapers are applauding 
you! 

“Bigger and better wars. We'll 
have them, plenty of them, just so 
long as war lets out that which peace 
holds in. So my plan, is, don’t let 
peace become too interesting. Keep 
it in the usual hum-drum level. 


Keep the machines grinding, the 
housewives scrubbing, the clerks 
scrivening. Slam the door on color, 
music, leisure and art. Standardize 
the job, standardize the schools, 
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standardize the movies. 
wrist linked to wrist, knee bent to 
knee, and so God knows, being hu- 
man, they will always be ready for 
Bigger and Better Wars!” 


Hold ’em! 


The second prize went to Oscar 
Graeve, also of New York City, 
author of the following letter: 


“Why not Japan? There’s been a 
lot of talk about war with Japan; 
our propaganda is half-accomplished. 
Besides, Japan is crippled, owing to 
earthquake and fire; in other words, 
God is already working with us. 


“Then start rumors. Start ’em in 
California. Six little orphan girls 
found in a dark wood with their 
throats cut! (Honest. It’s true! 
My cousin’s uncle had a friend who 

. and you know what them Japs 
are!’) 

“Another rumor. Six little orphan 
boys discovered on a lonely beach 
with their ears removed! And the 
coincidence (for one atrocity hap- 
pened a week after the other) will 
be accepted throughout the country 
as proof that the Japs did it. 

“Next, have George M. Cohan 
write a song; its refrain: ‘Let’s slap 
the Jap from off the map!’ 

“The song sweeps the country. 
Men, women and children sing it. 
Indignation meetings are held in 
Illinois, California, Oregon and Kan- 
sas. 

“Well, that’s enough! 

“The President, although his heart 
bleeds, cannot hold out any longer. 
He goes to Congress with his mes- 
sage. 

“WAR! 

("Them dirty Japs! 
it!’)” 

The thir’ prize was won by a letter 
in which Ralph S. Moore, of El Paso, 
Texas, recapitulates the actual causes 
of the Great War: 

“Let a demented peasant in the 
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Balkans assassinate an obscure 
Austrian archduke, in a bizarre city 
with an improbable name. This will 
result in the prompt delivery of an 
ultimatum to Serbia, the offender. 
Germany will come to the aid of her 
ally, Austria, and begin to mobilize. 
France and Russia will, of course, be 
‘obliged’ to do the same. Upon ru- 
mor of the invasion of Belgium, the 
‘honor’ of England will be assailed. 
From sheer force of example the 
little nations will now tumble into 
the vortex. If Italy cannot find 
room on the side of Germany, she 
can join the allied nations. The 
United States, although at first too 
proud to fight, will soon find war 
becoming so popular a pastime that 
she will be compelled to come in to 
save her own share of democracy. 


“While it must be conceded that 
this plan, as outlined, savors of opera 
bouffe, yet it has great merit from 
the pragmatic standpoint. The 
author asserts that it is the only 
method submitted that is positively 


guaranteed—-or propaganda money 
cheerfully refunded.”’ 


The fourth prize was won by W. 
E. Strang, of Dodgeville, Michigan, 
with the one word: ‘‘Mobilize.’’ 





The only test of progress or retro- 
gression is the growth or decay of 
the average man. He is no wiser 
if he can talk by the radio a thou- 
sand miles instead of a hundred feet 
unless he has something to say by 
the radio or the telephone which is 
better worth saying. Science has 
given us sound amplifiers, but un- 
fortunately they cannot amplify 
thought. Better a Hamlet printed 
on a hand press than some banalities 
of today upon a rotary.—James M. 
Beck, Solicitor-General of the United 
States. (Current Opinion.) 
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Peace---or What? 


Condensed, from McNaught’s Monthly (June ’24) 


William CG. 


— 














Although you have no doubt read articles 
on this theme recently, don’t fail to read 
this most graphic presentation of the sub- 
ject by Mr. Shepherd. 

I world, then we must find a new 
name for the thing that we shall 
have in its stead. The word ‘war’’ 
will not suffice. To us, ‘‘war’’ means 
a certain thing, but it means a thing 
one-thousandth as horrible as what 
will come to the world when peace 
goes away from us the next time. 

When unthinking and especially 
* unknowing persons think of war to- 
day they picture young men in avi- 
ators’ costumes, wholesome, clear- 
eyed young college men in naval uni- 
forms, and great vague masses of 
earnest young Americans, called 
from trade and from fields and fac- 
tories to march and shoot and fight 
their way to any capital in the world. 
But the war officers are, at this 
moment, seeing another picture. 

The military men of the world, 
planning, as is their duty, for inter- 
national struggles that may come, find 
themselves, perforce, plotting atroci- 
ties on mankind that seem to be un- 
thinkable, even to themselves. 

Two new tools have been given 
to them. These new tools, simple, 
cheap and effective, have wiped out 
war as we know it. They have put 
an unnamable thing in its place. 

The airplane and poison gas! The 
military experts of Europe—and of 
our own country—during the past 
three years, have worked out an al- 
gebraic problem with airplanes and 
gas and have arrived at almost stupe- 
fying conclusions. 








F we do not have peace in this 
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Shepherd 


In the first place, the object of 
every army is to reach the capital 
city of its enemy, or the city to which 
the capital has been removed. With- 
out a capital, without a center of 
power and intelligence and direc- 
tion, nations are helpless. To seize 
the enemy’s capital is to paralyze its 
army and navy; it is to wound or 
even kill the nation by destroying 
its nerve center. 

All the armies in the Great War 
fought their ways towards capitals 
—the Austrians toward Petrograd, 
the Russians toward Vienna and Ber- 
lin, the Germans toward Paris, the 
British toward Constantinople. That 
was why war continued so long; cap- 
itals were inaccessible and unattain- 
able. And yet defeat came only 
when capitals were paralyzed. The 
capital of Russia fell into the hands 
of revolutionaries. The capital of 
yermany met the same fate. Par- 
alysis came at the capitals while 
the armies were still fighting valiant- 
ly in the fields. In turn armies were 
paralyzed. 

Now, in 1924, we are at the 
place, in all nations, when men need 
not be used in war to carry death 
toward capitals. Death is no longer 
tugged along through the mud, by 
tired men who must spend nine- 
tenths of their efforts to eat and 
drink and keep themselves alive, and 
the remaining tenth to _ scuffling 
death forward toward some capital 
city. 

Death as a portable instrument 
has been taken out of the mud, off 
the roads, out of the hands and off 
the backs of soldiers. It has been 
rerouted, to paths above the earth, 
just as intelligence, which couriers 
used to carry on foot or ahorse, was 
routed through the air with the in- 
vention of the telegraph and radio. 
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It will, hereafter, be the duty of 
airplanes to carry paralysis and death 


to capitals. That inevitably makes 
war a new thing. To bring all mili- 
tary, political and financial momen- 
tum to an end, to produce the inertia 
of death at the military, political and 
financial nerve centers of the enemy 
by one rapid attack of airplanes, that 
is the simple problem of the mili- 
tary experts of today. 


Distance will mean little. 
can long remain inaccessible. Even 
the United States, bulwarked by 
oceans, presents no unsolvable prob- 
lem to the military men. The sim- 
plest minded citizen can draw his 
own picture. 


A fieet of submarines comes to the 
surface twenty miles off shore. The 
hatches are opened, and sea planes 
are assembled on the decks and load- 
ed with gas bombs. The flock takes 
flight. An hour later Washington is 
smothered. The main buildings most 
likely to contain the President, his 
cabinet, the heads of the war and 
navy departments are flooded with 
poison gas that means death if it 
touches the skin. Gas masks won’t 
help. And so everybody in that city 
who has been working below the 
sixth stories of the buildings is dead. 


And, meanwhile, the financial dis- 
trict of New York City has been 
wiped out in the same way. 

Suddenly, war has become un- 
speakably easy and cheap and facile. 
Stupendous mobilization of millions 
of men is not longer necessary; mo- 
bilized men will not now carry death; 
they will only follow it, somewhat 
as they followed their supplies in 
1915, and their duty will be admin- 
istrative and protective of their gains. 
The battlefield disappears just as 
surely as the shield and the sword 
disappeared. But the front does not 
disappear in the new war. No, the 
front moves into the sky. 

No one needs to go to the front in 
the new war. The front, God help 
us, moves to us; it stands right above 
our homes. And this front, in the 
air, is a deadlier front than human 
beings have ever before devised. Your 
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enemy has the strongest power to 
aid him; gravitation becomes the 
projecting force from the sky. 

They used to measure war by how 
much a horse could pull. Later they 
measured war by how much travel 
men could endure. Still later the 
test was the volume of supplies that 
could be carried along the highway 
by motor truck. But, with this new 
front, the test is easy. How many 
cubic feet of gas projectiles can be 
carried by airplanes over capital 
cities and dropped onto metropolitan 
areas? That is the test. These pro- 
jectiles need not be strong or ex- 
pensive. The more readily they break, 
the more quickly will the population 
be killed under a blanket of poison. 
There will be no safe places. It is 
a quality of these heavy gases that 
they will sink into cellars and sub- 
ways. They will kill by contact with 
the skin. 

There is no known instance of any 
army dropping poison gas during the 
recent war; no one dared to start it, 
though, if the war had continued 
poison gas bombs undoubtedly would 
have been used. 

During the past four years the 
preparation of poison gas bombs for 
use by airplanes has progressed to 
the point of perfection. 


In old-time war the family used 
to kiss the soldier good-by. In this 
new war, let him kiss the family 
good-by. The battlefield—if there 


be any—will be the safest place in 
the domain. 


Volcanic eruption, earthquakes, 
tidal waves, plagues—the new war 
fought from the front in the sky will 
outdo them all in horror. Nature at 
its worst is now not as awful as man 
under the hate of war. 


There will be little fighting. To 
clean out a city with a broom of 
death, with human beings counting 
for no more than fungus in a cellar 
-—that will be the object. 

The military men, as was their 
duty, have gone beyond ‘killing hu- 
man beings; they have found a way to 
kill cities, capitals and nations. 
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An Answer to Pessimists 


Excerpts from Harper’s Magazine (June '24) 
David F. Houston 


RITICISM of public officers and 
bodies is the favorite indoor 
sport. We are told that the 

Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have deteriorated; they are full 
of cheap demagogues courting the 
popular favor, intent mainly on hold- 
ing office. . . . There is nothing new 
in these criticisms. Mr. Justice Story 
of Massachusetts in 1818, said: 

The real business of the nation is left 
undone, or is badly done. A new race of 
men is springing up to govern the na- 
tion; they are the hunters after popular- 
ity, men ambitious, not of the honor, so 
much as of the profits of office—the dem- 
agogues whose principles hang laxly upon 
them, and who follow not so much what 
is right, as what leads to a temporary 
vulgar applause. There is great, very 
great danger that these men will usurp 
so much of popular favor that they will 
rule the nation; and if so, we may yet 


live to see many of our best institutions 
crumble in the dust. 


We were amused a few years ago 
when Senator John Sharp Williams 
announced his retirement from the 
Senate and said that he ‘would 
rather be a dog and bay the moon 
than continue to be a member of such 
a body.’’ Another Senator said, ‘“‘The 
Senate is no longer a place for a 
decent man. I shall escape from it 
as soon as I decently can with the 
same pleasure that one would fly from 
a charnel house.’”’ That was Clay 
speaking in 1837. Even our Chief 
Executives have not escaped. I re- 
call this statement: ‘“‘The occupant 
of the presidency is little more than 
a murderer. He is treacherous in pri- 
vate friendships, a hypocrite in public 
life and an imposter who has aban- 
doned all good principles or never 
had any.’”’ This was in compliment 
to George Washington. I am re- 
minded of this also: ‘‘Learned fools 
are of all the greatest as well as the 
most indocile. Political sophists un- 
til lately have been calmly despised 
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but never trusted with power. Into 
the hands of such children it has 
never before been thought prudent to 
put knives.’””’ This was in compli- 
ment to Thomas Jefferson. Again I 
read: “The President is a monster 
whose choicest ailment is human 
blood.’”” This amiable reference was 
to Andrew Jackson; and there were 
contemporary critics who called 
Lincoln a gorilla and a buffoon. 

The truth of the matter is that 
people at all times have freely and 
recklessly criticized their rulers, 
charging them with incompetency or 
immorality. No generation can ever 
see its great men. To each genera- 
tion all great men are dead. There 
are today no Clays, Calhouns, or 
Websters; and yet I would rather fol- 
low Grover Cleveland than John C. 
Calhoun; Woodrow Wilson than 
Henry Clay; and Richard Olney than 
Daniel Webster. This may be heresy, 
but I am open to a challenge. And 
I am certain that our level of train- 
ing and the adequacy of our public 
institutions, as well as the tone and 
standards of our public life are 
higher today than at any former 
period in our history. The fact is 
that much of the criticism we hear 
of our politics is mere partisanship 
and noise. If you doubt this let me 
recall to your minds the tremendous 
furor that was raised over certain 
important measures enacted into law 
within the last ten years, including 
the income tax, the direct election of 
senators, the eight-hour day, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Seamen’s 
Act, the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Tariff and the Tariff Commission 
Acts, and remind you that all except 
the last three would have passed by 
the votes of the opposition alone. 

The noise proceeds from the pro- 
fessional politician and the blocks, 
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from groups of people whose capacity 
to make noise is out of proportion to 


their numbers and talents. These 
blocks will not, of course, in the long 
run get away with anything any more 
than they have in the past; and I may 
remark that they have been with us 
from the beginning. George Wash- 
ington warned the people against 
blocks. The only thing new about 
them is the spelling of the name. 
History shows one thing very con- 
clusively. It is showing it in Russia 
now. It has shown it in many other 
countries, namely, that no one class 
in society has sense enough to govern 
a nation. For it to attempt to do so 
in a democracy is treason. 


If our public servants and institu- 
tions are so unsatisfactory, and have 
been more so in each generation pre- 
ceding this, how did it come about that 
the United States today,on the basis of 
any test you wish to apply—certain- 
ly on the basis of every material test 
—is in a position of world leader- 
ship? Here the average person has 
savings of $650 as against $100 in 
Europe. Here are 72,000,000 insur- 
ance policies outstanding for an 
amount greater than that for all the 
rest of the world. This country has 
nearly two-fifths of all the railway 
mileage of the world, and the rail- 
roads are owned by over 860,000 
people, with a million more financial- 
ly interested through the ownership 
of bonds. It has half the gold of 
the world, 83 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles, and 63 per cent of the tele- 
phones. More than 290,000 persons 
own the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The United 
States spends more for education 
than all the other nations of the 
earth for which I can get statistics. 
Wealth in America is democratized; 
the homes and the soil, education, in- 
surance, transportation, and commu- 
nication belong to the people. 


What is the explanation? Contrast 
the United States with Europe, where 
26 nations occupy an area only a 
little larger than ours, 14 of which 
have an-average area smaller than 
that of South Carolina, and an aver- 
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age population less than that of Ohio 
—26 economic-tight compartments 
with their jealousies, their particu- 
laristic policies, their customs bar- 
riers, their hostile states of mind, 
and their military array! Can you 
imagine this country transacting 
business divided into 26 such com- 
partments? If we had been so cir- 
cumstanced, from the outset, we 
should be as backward industrially 
today as are most of the nations of 
Europe; and until Europe effects a 
readjustment it will continue to com- 
mit economic suicide. 


The second part of the answer is 
found in the essence of our institu- 
tions and practices. It is found in 
our principles of rule of law, the rule 
of all the people, and the acquiescence 
and the will of the majority expressed 
in orderly fashion. Lincoln gave the 
third and larger answer when he 
said that the thing which has held 
this country together and made it 
strong has been the promise that the 
average man would be given an 
equal chance, and that he would en- 
joy the fruits of his labor; in other 
words, democracy, with its decent re- 
gard for the average man. 


The United States is certainly the 
strongest nation materially in the 
world. I believe it is also in a posi- 
tion of leadership in all the funda- 
mental idealistic, moral, and spir- 
itual forces which make a nation 
great. It seeks as its highest aim 
to have a clean national household 
from cellar to attic. It has good 
will for all peoples and its charity 
is abounding. It holds out more 
hope for the man who wishes to 
get on than does any other nation. 
It has its crudities, but they are the 
incidents of a young democracy. 

But our experiment in government by 
all the people is unique. It is the only 
one which has had a reasonable trial to 
date. It has succeeded so far because we 
have had a competent people. It will con- 
tinue to succeed provided only we main- 
tain a competent people. And if our 
gates are wide open to people from the 
illiterate countries of Europe we may find 
ourselves in trouble. The right kind of 
people can run any sort of government. 
The wrong sort of people cannot run any 
kind of government. 
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Ethylene 


Condensed from Hearst’s International (June '24) 


Paul H. De Kruif 


OLUMBUS set out to find a short 
road to India and to his utter 
surprise discovered America 

instead. Professor Luckhardt, phy- 
siologist of the University of Chi- 
cago, set out to prove that ethylene 
gas was a deadly poison and to his 
surprise found that it was a wonder- 
ful anesthetic, acting so quickly and 
smoothly that many patients sit up 
after the operation asking when it 
is to begin. 


Luckhardt first started his experi- 
ments with ethylene 15 years ago 
as the indirect result of the troubles 
of some carnation growers in Wis- 
consin. These people had been ship- 
ping large numbers of carnations to 
Chicago and received reports from 
certain florists that the flowers ‘‘went 
to sleep’’ as soon as they reached 
their greenhouses. When a carna- 
tion ‘‘goes to sleep” it folds up its 
petals never to open them again. 


The carnation growers consulted 
Dr. Crocker, friend of Luckhardt 
and a botanist in the University of 
Chicago. Crocker went to the fatal 
greenhouses and discovered a gas 
leak. He experimented in his labora- 
tory and found that small amounts 
of gas did cause the death of flowers. 
Illuminating gas contains carbon 
monoxide and_ ethylene. Crocker 
tried ethylene alone and found that 
the merest traces of this gas—one 
part in two million parts of air— 
made the flowers curl up and go to 
sleep for good! 


About this time Luckhardt asked 
himself: ‘‘Isn’t it possible that when 
people leave this life by turning on 
the gas, they are really killing them- 
selves with ethylene which Crocker 
has found to be so murderous for 
carnations?” The question stewed in 
his head for years. Finally, during 
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the war, he decided to try the effect 
of the gas on frogs. Remembering 
the extremely small amounts of it 
that were fatal to flowers, Luckhardt 
and his assistant used the greatest 
care while giving ethylene to their 
animals. Every time they smelled 
its sweetish odor they would rush 
to the window, taking great gulps of 
air to keep from asphyxiating. 


They put the frogs in fruit jars 
containing small doses of ethylene. 
To their great surprise the frogs 
didn’t mind it at all. Larger propor- 
tions of gas were used. And still 
nothing happened. Not until the pro- 
portion of ethylene gas reached 80 
per cent did the frogs appear to be- 
come slightly stupid. 


But Luckhardt would prove that 
ethylene was a deadly poison! If it 
didn’t fease the cold-blooded frog, 
what would it do to the warm- 
blooded rat? Again he started with 
small amounts. Nothing happened 
until he let in 80 per cent of ethy- 
lene. Then the rats curled up and 
went to sleep. The experimenter 
took them out. They were breath- 
ing but limp in his hands. He 
pinched their tails, without effect. 
But the rats had been out of their 
ethylene jars only a few minutes 
when they shook themselves, got up 
and ran about as if nothing had 
happened. 


Here was a theory defeated—and 
a discovery made. In 1922 Luck- 
hardt took up the problem again, 
suspecting that ethylene might be a 
gas of great value in surgery. Gui- 
nea pigs, dogs, rabbits, mice and 
kittens all went to sleep when a large 
enough amount of the gas was given 
them. It was found by comparison 
that ethylene was the fastest work- 
ing and least harmful of any gas, in- 
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cluding the widely used laughing- 
gas. In later experiments one dog 
was put under the influence of ethy- 
lene and kept under it for three- 
quarters of an hour 15 times in 
three weeks. Each time he would 
begin wagging his tail two minutes 
after the mask was removed, and 
within five minutes would be romp- 
ing and playing. There were no bad 
after effects. His appetite was 
ravenous and he gained 6% pounds 
during this three weeks. 


Luckhardt and Carter came to the 
end of their tether in their work on 
animals and the final momentous 
step remained to be taken—to try 
the effect of the gas on man. Was 
it dangerous to man? No one knew. 
The brutal fact remained that what 
is one animal’s meat may be another 
one’s poison. Luckhardt had a wife 
and three children. Carter was ten 
years younger, and it was decided 
that he should be the first to make 
the test. Carter lay down and 
raised his right hand above his head. 
... Ina few seconds the gas put him 
under, and he did not even know he 
had been asleep and unable to hold 
up hisarm. Then it was Luckhardt’s 
turn. ... Later Professor Carlson, 
the chief of the Department of Phy- 
siology, became enthusiastic and 
wanted to be put under with the 
new anesthetic. Over his face went 
the mask and in a few seconds his 
up-raised arm fell with a crash 
against the wall. A moment later 
he was sitting up insisting that he 
had not lost consciousness. 


Then started a hectic period of 
experiment on students in the lab- 
oratory and on themselves. They 
now knew that the gas could put 
them pleasantly to sleep and that 
there were no bad after effects from 
it. They proceeded to see whether 
it would also abolish pain. Time and 
again Luckhardt and Carter anes- 
thetized themselves on each other. 
Carter would stick a big safety-pin 
through the skin of his arm and 
when he came to ask him whether 


he had felt any pain. Always, the 
answer was no. 
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Soon the scientists had ample in- 
formation that ethylene gas is as 
nearly as possible a perfect sleep pro- 
ducer and pain-killer, and that it 
brings about a far quicker and more 
complete unconsciousness than the 
laughing-gas that the dentists use. 
Luckhardt then held a demonstra- 
tion before a group of the best sur- 
geons of Chicago. He himself was 
the first subject and he went under 
the influence of the gas with such 
even breathing, such complete lack 
of struggle, such good pink color, 
and came out of it with such lack of 
bad after effects that the surgeons 
were led to decide to use the new gas 
at once at major operations at the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 


The first operation was for the 
removal of a large wen on the head 
of an old man. When the operation 
was over, the man asked, ‘‘When are 
you going to operate on me?” 


That morning three more opera- 
tions were done under the new gas, 
all of them much more serious. All 
of them were perfectly successful. 
This was in March, 1923, and since 
that time ethylene has been used in 
thousands of surgical operations of 
every degree of seriousness, in the 
pulling of teeth, in childbirth, in ex- 
aminations which are likely to cause 
great pain. From all parts of 
America come testimonials in praise 
of it. There has been no death from 
it nor even a serious risk of death. 
Only one precaution is necessary— 
no flame, spark or red hot metal 
should be present in the operating 
room, for even a little bit of ethy- 
lene mixed with air is explosive. The 
skin of patients under its influence 
remains a healthy pink—tthere is not 
the dangerous blue color that is so 
often seen when laughing gas is 
used. It has no bad effect on the 
heart or blood vessels or kidneys, so 
that it can be used on certain pa- 
tients where the use of ether would 
be dangerous. It does not irritate the 
lungs, so that there is far less danger 
of the dreaded pneumonia that some- 
times follows operations where ether 
is used. 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine (June '24) 


William Lyon Phelps 


HY should any one regard it 

as an insult to be mistaken for 

one who does honest work? 
Coming down to breakfast at seven 
in a Philadelphia hotel, I saw a 
man bending over the unlighted 
newspaper stand. [I asked: ‘Are 
these today’s New York papers?’’ 
He turned resentfully and said: ‘I 
don’t know any more about it than 
you do.” I saw he thought that I 
thought he was the paper man, and 
perhaps I did. Then the more the 
idea penetrated his mind, the angrier 
he became, and he added stuffily: 
“How would I know any more about 
it than you?’’ Of course he ought 
to have said, “How should I know?” 
But the time for giving him a lesson 
in English grammar seemed inop- 
portune; so I merely said: ‘‘Sir, your 
face seemed so intelligent that I 
thought you could answer any ques- 
tion I should be able to ask.’”” He 
snorted. But why should he be 
angry? Is democracy only cant? 
Once, when I entered a theatre and 
stood at the top of the aisle, a man 
and his girl approached; he shoved 
his tickets into my hands and de- 
manded that I show him his seats. I 
answered: ‘“‘I’d do it in a minute, 
old man, if I had the least idea where 
they were.”’ Then he _ profusely 
apologized, and his companion most 
becomingly blushed. But why apolo- 
gize? I was not in the least angry 
—why on earth should I be? Ata 
social function in New Haven, a 
freshman handed the plate contain- 
ing the remnants of his food to a 
New York multimillionaire, thinking 
him to be the butler. The great cap- 
italist, leader of Newport society, in- 
stead of throwing the plate in the 
boy’s face, took it without comment 
and carried it away; thus saving the 
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boy’s feelings and demonstrating 
that he was in truth a gentleman... 

Omitting Shakespeare and Rost- 
and, the best play of the year is the 
English drama ‘Outward Sound.” 
The entire action is compressed with- 
in the limits of the smoking-room 
of a steamer; but life, death, the 
last judgment, heaven, hell, in fact 
the universe—all come into the 
scene. : 

Why worry? I called on President 
Eliot in his office at Harvard one 
winter day in 1900; in leaving, I 
said I hoped to come and see him 
again on my next visit to Cambridge; 
he replied that he might not be there. 
In amazement I inquired if he were 
going to resign. ‘‘Certainly not; but, 
Mr. Phelps, I am sixty-six.” This 
struck me as so funny that I burst 
out laughing. Had he then known 
that twenty-four years later he 
would be both active and alive, he 
would have been spared much super- 
fluous apprehension. I mention this 
for the benefit of that large class of 
persons who, upon reaching the age 
of sixty, spend the next thirty years 
predicting their speedy death. 

Edna Ferber, in her novel ‘‘So Big,” 
has written something so big as to be 
altogether the best American novel 
of the season. It is in truth a splen- 
did achievement, full of inspiration 
for the men and women strong 
enough to stand it, and a tragic 
warning to all who follow the line 
of least resistance. . 

It is curious how differently peo- 
ple regard human beings. Some, 
upon entering a trolley-car, hate 
every one else in the vehicle; some 
look upon the crowd at a street cor- 
ner with disgust; it must be wonder- 
ful to have such a sense of superiori- 
ty, to have such childlike unques- 
tioning faith in one’s own splendid 
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intellect. The most amusing thing 
is to enter a fashionable hotel, and 
as you advance to the office desk, 
followed by your traveling bags, to 
glance for a moment at those indi- 
viduals who, having already been 
there for some days, now gaze at 
you from their settled and comfort- 
able chairs. They look at you as 
though you were garbage. In the 
same way, many people traveling in 
foreign lands, hate all their fellow 
countrymen whom they meet. This 
scorn used to distress me, just as 
I used to be disturbed by the con- 
tempt of a waiter in a hotel or a 
butler in a fashionable mansion; now 
I am only amused; and instead of 
being sorry for myself, I am sorry 
for those who sit in the seat of the 
scornful. One may have a certain 
satisfaction in a feeling of complac- 
ency or superiority, but such an 
emotion is not so desirable as the 
cheerfulness produced by a general 
sympathy for mankind. Nearly all 
persons are both interesting and lov- 
able if studied with intelligence, un- 
derstanding, and sympathy. 


When one thinks of the vast folly 
displayed in human history, it is easy 
to despise human nature; but when 
one thinks of the vast number of in- 
dividuals who, with little money, 
little education, little ability, never- 
theless put up a brave front and 
meet the day’s work with uncom- 
plaining serenity, then it is impos- 
sible not to see that human nature 
is sublime. 

Still, there is intellectual pleasure 
in reading a brilliant review of the 
human scene which Bunyan called 
Vanity Fair. Rose Macaulay’s novel, 
“Told by an Idiot,’’ is the best book 
she has written since ‘‘Potterism.”’ 
It is the story of the last three gen- 
erations, in which she shows that 
folly is always in fashion, and it is 
well worth an attentive perusal. Sa- 
tire is valuable provided we apply it 
first of all to ourselves; then we shall 
not only enjoy it, but make it profit- 
able. That is why I found Miss 
Macaulay’s ‘‘Potterism”’ so enormous- 
ly delectable; I immediately per- 
ceived that there was not only a 
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streak of potterism in every human 
being, but a large percentage of the 
same in my own mind; I determined 
to lessen it, and although you may 
find it impossible to believe me, i 
really got rid of some of it; not all, 
of course. 


If one takes satire as applicable 
only to others, if one listens to a 
sermon only with the fervent wish 
that one’s neighbor could have heard 
it, then one may be in that supreme- 
ly ridiculous position where one is 
laughing heartily at a joke supposed- 
ly on some one else, and be the last 
to perceive where the joke most ac- 
curately fits. The mote and the 
beam. 


To regard human beings satirically 
is in itself no more a sign of intel- 
ligence than to regard them sympa- 
thetically. Dickens was as great a 
genius as any of the masters of irony. 
The novelist is, however, as in the 
case of Rose Macaulay, a historian 
of manners; and to any cool observer 
the game of life seems more absurd 
than to those who are actively en- 
gaged init. A looker-on at the Stock 
Exchange, at a football game, at a 
religious revival-meeting, at a po- 
litical convention, might easily re- 
gard the spectacle as equivalent to 
a mad-house; but it has significance 
to those who are participants. To 
those who do not care for golf, the 
excitement of the players seems 
merely absurd; to those who do not 
care for religion, the exhortations of 
the preacher or the life in a convent 
would appear to be the last word in 
futility; to those who care nothing 
for art, the eager discussions about 
tone and color would seem silly. 
Fortunately the largest proportion of 
people are not spectators; they are 
too busy with their own particular 
jobs; the work of the world is being 
carried on by men and women in the 
dust and heat, and they know that 
life is neither a tragedy nor a com- 
edy, but an opportunity. To have 
a home, with wife and children in 
it, to earn honestly enough to meet 
the day’s needs, is not to be either 
ridiculous or disgusting. 
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A Five-Billion-Dollar Bandit 


Condensed from Scientific Age (June ’24) 
William Whittam, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Noted Textile Authority 


BILLION-DOLLAR bandit has 
A invaded the United States and 

if he is unchecked he will in 
a few years cost this country more 
than was spent on the World War. 
The bandit is a little bug that lives 
on the cotton plant and has no other 
known food. The menace of the in- 
vasion will be understood from the 
fact that the cotton plant is a greater 
necessity to civilization than any 
other one plant. Cotton enters so 
intimately into our daily lives that 
if we were to have a ‘‘cottonless 
day,’’ a hundred million Americans 
would have to stand stark-naked on 
a bare floor for 24 hours. 

Eminent scientists have predicted 
that the next great war will be waged 
between man and insects for the con- 
trol of the world, and the progress 
of the boll-weevil gives alarming 
weight to that prophecy. The boll- 
weevil is the most destructive of the 
noxious insects that threaten the 
welfare of the human race. During 
the past 15 seasons it has destroyed 
the equivalent of crops of approxi- 
mately four full seasons, worth about 
five billion dollars. In 1921 this de- 
predator made into a Sahara an area 
equal to two-thirds of the whole of 
England. The weevil has almost 
blotted out the aristocrat of Ameri- 
can cottons, known as Sea Island, the 
silkiest, longest-stapled and most 
valuable cotton grown anywhere. An 
average annual crop of more than 
100,000 bales of this cotton was re- 
duced to less than 2,000 bales in five 
years. 


No other living thing has made its 
pernicious influence felt by such a 
large proportion of the human race, 
as has this pest. Every person on 
earth except the naked savage has 
been involuntarily taxed to pay for 
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the mischief wrought in the United 
States by this noxious thing. Every 
time one buys a shirt or a sheet, an 
automobile or a tire, a pair of cur- 
tains or a radio outfit, a cake of 
soap, or a cake to eat, tribute is 
paid to this billion-dollar bug. This 
terror has wrecked land owners, and 
Southern farms by the thousands 
have been abandoned because of it. 
Its ravages have caused whole coun- 
ties to become almost entirely de- 
populated, cottonseed oil mills and 
cotton gins by hundreds have been 
shut down, and it has thrown a mil- 
lion factory operators out of work or 
put them on short time. In Lanca- 
shire, England, alone it has caused 
40,000 cotton mill workers to leave 
the industry for good, while in the 
United States hundreds of thousands 
of field hands have been driven to 
the industrial centers to find a living. 
Millions have been forced into 
patches and shabbiness. 


It would fill pages to enumerate 
the common uses the cotton plant 
serves. Some are: the making of 
artificial silk and wool; medicines; 
celluloid, varnish, artificial leather, 
photographic films, explosives, feed, 
fertilizer, paper, butter and lard 
compounds, cooking oil, soap, can- 
dles, washing powder, roofing tar, 
linoleum. 

The boll-weevil passes the winter 
as an adult. With the first warm 
days of spring it emerges from its 
hibernation places in the moss, 
leaves, trash, etc., and seeks the cot- 
ton fields. It feeds first upon the 
leaves of the young plants. As fast 
as cotton bolls develop eggs are laid 
in them. About three weeks elapse 
between the depositing of the egg 
and the development into an adult 
weevil. It is not surprising that 
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there should be apprehension con- 
cerning the effective control of the 
bandits, for a single healthy pair of 
them during a season have a possible 
progeny amounting to the astound- 
ing number of 12,755,000. 

Being of tropical origin, it was 
thought for a long time that its feed- 
ing range would not extend much 
farther north than the frost line. 
That hope is dispelled now that in- 
festation covers the entire belt. The 
weevils have veen placed in blocks 
of ice for 48 hours and when re- 
leased, after a short exposure to the 
sunshine, have revived and tiown 
away. 

Considering its rate of reprodue- 
tion, it will not be surprising to learn 
that the boll-weevil cannot be eradi- 
cated and that the only course left 
is to control its activities. So far as 
present knowledge goes, only calcium 
arsenate can be effectively used for 
this purpose. But there is not 
enough of it produced in the world 
to treat more than an almost negli- 
gible fraction of the infested Ameri- 


can farms. And of the total avail- 
able supply, other users, such as 
plate-glass manufacturers and the 


makers of proprietary mixtures, etc., 
have the first call, because they can 
afford to pay a higher price than 
the cotton producers. 

The development of control has 
been a disheartening process. As 
Senator E. D. Smith told the Senate, 
“We have been experimenting with 
this terrible plague for 21 years and 
have not yet checked its ravages. 
We have come to a point where 
heroic remedies must be applied if we 
are to save for the mills of America, 
to say nothing of the mills of the 
world, a supply of cotton to meet 
their needs.”’ 

Practically the whole of the plant- 
ed area of 38,000,000 acres needs 
treatment. A domain of this size 
would require some 225,000 tons of 
calcium arsenate, but there were 
less than 20,000 tons available for 
all uses in the United States last 
year, and of this quantity 10,000 tons 
were needed for industrial uses. As 
nearly as can be ascertained, only 
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1,674,000 acres were treated last 
season out of a total of 38,287,000. 
The first problem to be solved is, 
therefore, the problem of producing 
cheap calcium arsenate. 


The next problem, that of apply- 
ing the poisonous dust efficiently and 
at low cost, may be solved by using 
airplanes. The Department of Agri- 
culture has made experiments over 
an acreage of 3,000 acres which 
showed that plantations could be 
sprayed with calcium arsenate by 
airplane at $5 per acre, and those so 
dusted by airplanes showed an in- 
crease of 750 pounds per acre of 
seed cotton, a gain of from $50 to 
$75 per acre. A single airplane can 
do the work of a thousand hand or 
horse-drawn sprays. 

Greater success in the use of the 
‘plane in fighting the boll-weevil will 
come when a machine is developed 
especially adapted to the work. The 
airplanes now in use have a landing 
speed of about 75 miles an hour. 
What is needed is to have a machine 
with a traveling speed of 50 to 60 
miles and a landing speed of 20 to 
25 miles. 

It is suggested that if the United 
States Air Service can control the 
boll-weevil the American people may 
be willing to overlook the fact that 
$1,200,000,000 has been spent for 
aeronautics in the United States since 
1917 without apparent results, and 
will justify Congress in appropriat- 
ing $30,000,000 a year for aeronau- 
tics asked by the Army and Navy. 

Although recent experiments have 
deluded the more sanguine into a 
belief that the boll-weevil can be en- 
tirely eradicated, there remains seri- 
ous doubt as to the accomplishment 
of such total destruction. For, aside 
from the immense quantities of cal- 
cium arsenate required to effectively 
poison a planted area greater than 
the whole of England, there are the 
countless hiding places in moss, trees, 
dead leaves, walls of structures of 
every kind that would harbor the 
insects to allow enough couples to 
always get a fresh start. 
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We Superstitious Moderns 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (June '24) 


Irwin Erdman 


O give the gods the fairest por- 

tion of meat or wheat, to mum- 

ble an allegedly potent abraca- 
dabra, to promote the fertility of the 
fields through obscene rites, to slay 
your enemy by chanting his name or 
burning his effigy—all these are de- 
vices by means of which primitive 
man has tried to save himself from 
drought or famine or enemies or an 
imagination equally disturbing. We 
read about these pathetic varieties 
of magic, and smile with an air of 
superiority. We reflect that we have 
Substituted clear intelligence for 
muddled magic, sanity and sense for 
undisciplined desperation and terror. 
But have we? 

True, the jargon of science, the 
symbols of intelligence, have never 
been so vernacular in men’s mouths. 
But the promise of science, at least 
in the realm of physical comfort, 
has been so extraordinarily well ful- 
filled that we are ready to listen to 
any voice that speaks in an osten- 
sibly scientific medium. For the 
physical complication of things has 
not simplified the problems of our 
society or of our souls. We are as 
ready to fly to a magic remedy; we 
are as easily duped by a plausible 
cure as our primitive ancestors. 
There is only one antidote to belief 
in magic, and that is a continuously 
active habit of criticism and analysis. 
And there is nothing in the condi- 
tions of contemporary life or the 
structure of human nature to make 
us hopeful that the habit of free and 
analytic thought is more pervasive 
than it has been in the past. 

Like tribes of savages, tormented 
with drought or deluge, famine or 
pestilence, we turn anywhere and 
everywhere to be saved. And, as al- 
ways, not least to the medicine-man 
and magician of our own day. One 
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of the great powers of the magician 
among primitive men was his sup- 
posed science and his control of 
words. And the chief instru- 
ment of the magic to which we ap- 
peal today is to the magic of names. 
li is by a formula, an incantation, 
an idea that contemporary magic ap- 
peals. It is a single phrase, a single 
principle, a single method upon 
which we are to rest our salvation. 
And these single sesames to security, 
happiness, and progress that rise and 
fall so rapidly in popular esteem are 
all bathed in the aura of science. 
Anything under the name of science 
gains a special claim to consideration 
because of the fact that the methods 
of science and the laboratory have 
been the obvious instruments by 
which the world of externals about 
us has been revolutionized. The lay- 
man seldom realizes how precarious 
and tentative are the results of sci- 
ence, and how plodding and piece- 
meal are its methods. If the miracle 
of radio may be accomplished, sure- 
ly the wise men may be believed 
when they tell us they can order our 
society, glorify our characters, and 
save our souls. 

No bridge could be built by an 
engineer who operated with airy 
mathematics; but magic with relation 
to human affairs is easier to believe 
and harder to check. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we should 
have had an extraordinary succession 
of intellectual fads, of fashionable 
superstitions in the realms of politics 
and morals, of psychology and educa- 
tion. 

It is natural that thinkers about 
human problems should have wished 
to parallel in methods and results 
an improvement in human affairs 
such as the methods of science have 
effected in the realm of things. But 
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it is equally natural that these ideas 
should as frequently lead to super- 


stition as to enlightenment. 
in the hands of a careful 
is a mere suggestion, a first hy- 
pothesis, an uncertified gleam, be- 
comes among the pseudo-scientific a 
new gospel, a healing wind for a 
stricken world. Sustained and quiet 
researches in medical laboratories, 
notably at Harvard and Columbia, 
had for years been revealing the fact 
that the ductless glands in the hu- 
man body have a significant effect 
on the health, growth, vitality, and, 
in consequence, on character. But 
a fact was made into a fetish, and 
a helpful path struck out in medical 
science was hailed as a mystic avenue 
to salvation. Control the thyroid 
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gland, you create a_ transformed 
race! The vogue of glands in al- 
legedly intellectual society is an 


ironic episode in the history of hu- 
man culture. <A physician in a psy- 
chopathic clinic makes some inter- 
esting observations on the unconsci- 
ous factors entering into the lives of 
his hysteric patients. Hail the uncon- 
scious! Behold the grand new in- 
sight by which the complexes of the 
human spirit are to be made simple, 
the subsoil of its obscenity subli- 
mated into poetry and art! Psycho- 
analysis has no doubt added a new 
dimension to the understanding of 
our motives and our actions. But 
psycho-analysis as a fad, a cure-all, 
a redeeming belief, is not science at 
all, but magic of a peculiarly perni- 
cious sort. 

Given a few unquestionably real 
facts about suggestibility and hyp- 
nosis, and a provincial French apothe- 
cary invents rituals and spells by 
which the lame are to be made to 
walk, the blind to see, the dumb to 
speak. 


The plausible inference is that 
what science has accomplished in the 
domain of things, it may equally well 
accomplish in the realm of mind and 
morals. For every tentative step 
made in increasing our information 
about the tangled skein of human 
motives and human behavior, there 
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are dozens of volumes engaged in 
“putting psychology over’’ as the 
new instrument of salvation. There 
is a whole new industry devoted to 
whipping up people’s will power, ac- 
celerating the fermentation of ideas 
in their brains, enhancing their per- 
sonality, teaching them concentra- 
tion for success. Corporations have 
been formed for vending will power; 
forests of white paper have been sac- 
rificed to advertising gospels of suc- 
cess. The new beliefs of the glad 
psychologists have the tang of mod- 
ernity; their promise is not that of 
bliss in the next world, but of suc- 
cess here and now. And as among 
primitive tribes the most passionate 
prayers and deliberate rites are not 


for distant happiness in another 
world, but for rain or wind or food 
in this. 

But interest in the life to come 


has likewise stimulated a latter-day 
science of superstition. The war 
made death so sudden and brutal a 
fact in the lives of thousands that 
any voice that brought tidings of a 
hereafter was not to be disregarded. 
During the visits of Sir Oliver Lodge 
to this country it was notable how 
many among his audiences were peo- 
ple in mourning. The impulses that 
make people seek for immortality 
now seek a rational justification in 
something more substantial than 
faith and more cogent than elo- 
quence. What is not susceptible of 
proof by argument or homily now 
seeks assurance through photogra- 
phy. Ectoplasm seeks to prove what 
can no longer be demonstrated by 
dialectics. Along with scientific 
breakfast food and scientific will 
power, one can have now scientific 
immortality. 

One might thus pursue indefinitely the 
theme of mythology under the guise ol 
science, and attractive shams that have 
gone in the clothes of certainty. In an- 
cient days a magician whose wares did 
not work was punished with exile or tor- 
ture or death. In our society he is simply 
punished with oblivion. People are too 
eager to read or hear about the latest 


cure to remember that the last one was 
a fraud or a failure. 
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A Tip From British Columbia 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (June '24) 


A. B. Macdonald 


OR three years the liquor in- 

terests, through their highly or- 

ganized propaganda, have been 
telling us about the ‘‘ideal’”’ liquor law 
of British Columbia. Harping day 
in and day out upon the text, ‘‘Pro- 
hibition cannot be enforced,” they 
have been citing to us the Canadian 
plan as the best way out. I have 
heard and read, thousands of times, 
this statement of the wets: “In 
British Columbia prohibition failed; 
now, under government control of 
beer and liquor, there is no bootleg- 
ging nor drunkenness, and the profit 
from liquor sales is paying off the 
public debt, reducing taxes, building 
roads and supporting hospitals and 
schools.”’ 

I went to British Columbia to see 
if that was true; and one Saturday 
night, in the bootlegging clubs and 
joints in Vancouver, I saw more men 
drunk than I had seen in all the 
United States in the four years since 
national prohibition began; and 1 
was in fewer than 20 of the 255 
bootlegging dives of that city. 

British Columbia had a form of 
prohibition for three years; but the 
administration of it was largely in 
the hands of the politicians who 
were not in sympathy with it. Brit- 
ish Columbia never had a chance to 
see what prohibition might have 
done. One weakness of the law was 
that brewers were allowed to make 
beer, and distillers were allowed to 
make liquors for export, and their 
product was bootlegged everywhere 
in the province. 

Throughout the three years of the 
prohibitory law, bootlegging brew- 
ers and liquor men were banded to- 
gether in a ‘Moderation League,” 
the aim of which was to poison the 
minds of the people against prohibi- 
tion, just as the liquor interests in 
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the United States are doing. Break- 
ing the law themselves, they flooded 
the country with their propaganda, 
deploring the fact that prohibition 
was “breeding disrespect and con- 
tempt for law.” Themselves the 
greatest bootleggers of all, they 
grieved that there was so much boot- 
legging, and cited that as proof that 
prohibition could not be enforced. 

The prohibitory law allowed wide 
latitude to doctors and druggists in 
writing and filling of prescriptions 
for whiskey. A doctor in Vancouver 
wrote 4,100 prescriptions for whisky 
in one month, and in the same period 
four other doctors wrote 1,000 whis- 
ky prescriptions apiece. That helped 
to create sentiment against the law. 

The Moderationists assured the 
people that, if they would repeal the 
prohibitory law and have the gov- 
ernment go into the liquor business, 
there would be no more bootlegging, 
no more drunkenness, no more dis- 
respect for law. The people would 
buy all their liquor and beer from 
the government, in sealed packages, 
and drink it in peace and sobriety 
in their homes; there would be a big 
profit in it for the government, which 
would reduce taxes. 


The incredible thing is that the 
people of British Columbia lost 
sight of the fact that no matter how 
much money tney might get back, it 
would in no sense be a profit, but 
only a trifling amount salvaged from 
a great waste of money, and so they 
voted for ‘‘government control and 
sale in sealed packages” of liquors, 
and three years ago the government 
appointed a liquor control board and 
opened stores for the sale of liquors 
in sealed packages. But the govern- 
ment does not control liquor in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Liquor controls the 
government, and defies it. 
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One of the promises of the brew- 
er’s magazine, The Moderationist, in 
its campaign for government control, 


was: “The Moderation League 
pledges its organization to the sup- 
port of the Crown in its enforcement 
of the liquor control law.’’ But to- 
day the government itself admits 
that the government sells only 50 
per cent of the booze consumed in 
the province. The other 50 per cent 
is sold by the same old bootleggers 
who sold it under prohibition, brew- 
ers and liquor exporters, and they 
are beyond control of the govern- 
ment, because of their political pow- 
er. The Vancouver World, organ of 
the government, declared in an edl- 
torial “British Columbia is the boot- 
legger’s paradise’; and A. M. Manson, 
attorney general of the province said 
in a recent speech, “The greatest 
bootleggers of all are brewers and 
export liquor dealers.’’ 


It is good business for the beer 
and liquor men. They are getting 
rich at it. Official reports disclose 
that the government, through its 69 
stores, is selling for them annually 
twelve million dollars’ worth of beer 
and hooze, and newspaper organs of 
the government assert that brewers 
and liquor men are selling twelve 
million dollars’ worth more through 
bootlegging clubs and ‘“‘blind pigs,’’ 
a total drink bill of twenty-four 
million dollars a year in a province 
with a population of only a hundred 
thousand more people than the city 
of Buffalo. 

The Moderationists promised that 
government control would lessen 
drinking and drunkenness, but gov- 
ernment liquor stores have increased 
from 51 the first year to 69 last year, 
and the liquor sales in them have 
increased from nine million dollars’ 
worth the first year to twelve million 
dollars’ worth last year. I asked a 
business man in Vancouver to ex- 
plain this steady increase. ‘‘Why,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that’s easy. Our govern- 
ment is in the liquor business for 
profit. It wants to make a big show- 
ing of profit so as to make the people 
satisfied with the government. So 
the government pushes its liquor 
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stores into every community where 
it thinks it can make a profit, re. 
gardless of whether that community 
wants a liquor store or not. They 
have put several in against the pro- 
tests of the people. They are forcing 
sales by every possible means. It 
is an axiom that drinking increases 
with the increase of opportunity to 
drink.”’ 


In a public address last fall Dr. 
Ernest Hall, a police commissioner 
of Vancouver, said: ‘The govern- 
ment has set out upon a policy of 
alcoholizing our people for profit; a 
policy of saturation, rather than of 
control. The encouragement of 
liquor drinking means the lowering 
of stamina, the pauperizing of the 
public and the encouragement of 
lawlessness and crime, but never in 
the history of British Columbia has 
liquor been so extensively advertised 
as it has been in the last three years 
under government control, never has 
there been such a persistent attempt 
to debauch the public.”’ 

W. W. Peck, a leader of the British 
Columbia Prohibition Association, 
said, “If prohibition did nothing 
more in the United States than to 
take the booze and beer advertise- 
ments off the billboards and electric 
signs and out of newspapers and 
periodicals, it is worth keeping just 
for that.’”’ I saw these advertise- 
ments everywhere in British Colum- 
bia. ‘‘How to keep well,’”’ advised 
one advertisement. “The govern- 
ment stores have a large selection 
of whiskies to choose from.  Physi- 
cians recommend these in cases of 
colds, influenza, catarrhal affections, 
hay fever, flatulence, heart trouble 
and insomnia.”’ 

I have never known so much boot- 
legging anywhere as there is in Brit- 
ish Columbia under government 
control. The Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
member of parliament, after a tour 
of the province, stated that ‘‘Never 
in the history of this province was 
bootlegging comparable in magni- 
tude and murderous results to what 
it is today. You can trace violent 
crimes all over the province connect- 
ed with bootlegging.”’ 
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The greater part of the bootlegging 
in British Columbia is done through 
clubs. Under Canadian laws a group 
of persons may organize a club, with 
headquarters in which to gather for 
social purposes. So the bootlegger 
organizes a few drinking men into a 
club, gets a charter, rents a room 
and is ready for business. Ostensi- 
bly he buys liquors only from a 
government store, using the names 
and permits of his club members, 
but, if he did that he would be pay- 
ing the high retail prices charged 
in government stores. He evades 
that by ordering, say, one barrel of 
beer and a few bottles of liquor from 
the government store. The store 
turns the order over to the brewery 
and liquor man, they deliver to the 
club all the booze the manager 
wants; and he puts in a bar and sells 
by the glass. There are 255 of these 
bootlegging clubs in Vancouver. 

In British Columbia the drys gave 
me statistics to prove that drunken- 
ness had vastly increased since the 
government went into the booze 
business; and the wets gave me sta- 
tistics to show that it had decreased. 
But I have become shy of statistics, 
especially from a province where 
the government and police are en- 
couraging the drinking of booze. 
You cannot begin to measure the 
evils of drinking by statistics of 
drunkenness, because those who be- 
come so drunk that they have to be 
arrested and so get into the statistics, 
are like a drop in a bucket compared 
with the great number who never get 
into the statistics. 

I would rather base my judgment 
upon what I saw in the government 
liquor store on Hastings Street in 
Vancouver, in the heart of a district 
populated mostly by workingmen 
and their families. In that store one 
afternoon I watched the customers 
come and go in a steady stream, 
keeping six salesmen busy. A raw 
wind blew from the north that De- 
cember day and a cold rain was 
falling, but I saw dozens of men 
come without overcoats, their cloth- 
ing dripping, and they paid from $3 
to $5 apiece for bottles of whisky. 
Men came with rents in their shoes 
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and paid enough for booze to have 
bought a new pair. Then there were 
young men and boys, and young 
women too; and I saw boys and girls 
buying whisky there that day who 
were so young and small that they 
had to stand on tiptoe to reach the 
top of the bar. 


To me it was most pitiful to see 
the women who came. Some came 
without coats, and stood with their 
cold hands up their sleeves while 
the clerk wrapped up the bottles. 
One had a baby in arms, and she 
paid $4 for a quart bottle of whisky; 
and that baby needed clothing, and 
so did the mother. There was not 
an intoxicated man or woman 
amongst the buyers that day, and 
so none could have been listed in 
the statistics of drunkenness, but 
there was evidence a-plenty of the 
misery and want and_e suffering 
caused by drink, to men, women and 
children. 


Permits to buy liquors were issued 
last year by that one store to 11,000 
persons. That one store sold nine 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
booze last year. The seven govern- 
ment liquor stores in Vancouver sell 
an average of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
liquor a month. When that much 
booze is sold in one month in a city 
of less than a hundred and twenty 
thousand population, I need no sta- 
tistics of arrests for drunkenness to 
convince me that drink is causing 
a great economic waste and a lot 
of misery in that city. 


Instead of statistics of drunken- 
ness finished by a government and 
a police force friendly to the liquor 
interests, I would rather take the 
evidence I saw the Saturday night 
I made the rounds of the bootlegging 
clubs in Vancouver; the thousands 
of men, mostly young men, I saw 
that night, crowding to the bars, 
treating. spending their wages, 
money that ought to have gone for 
rent or to pay the grocer’s bill or 
to buy a new dress for the wife or 
baby. Or, I would take the testi- 
mony of Mayor Tisdall of Vancouver, 
who said to the city council: 
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We must do something at once. Condi- 


tions are deplorable. In every mail I 
get letters from wives complaining that 
their husbands are coming home drunk, 
after they have spent their wages at the 
clubs. 

Or the testimony of Andrew 
Blygh, justice of the peace, who said 
in a public address: 

Vancouver ioday is more wide open 
than ever before, and any night may be 
geen cabarets in which no liquor is said 
to be sold, but in which 50 per cent ot 
the people shows signs of intoxication. 
Dance halls are a public scandal with 
young girls slipping from the dance hall 
to the back alley to take a drink from 
the hip flasks of their escorts. 

In the propaganda of the wets in 
the United States one of the strong- 
est arguments is that under pro- 
hibition so many are killed by pois- 
onous moonshine liquors. The wets 
are worrying because in 1923 nearly 
3,000 persons died in the United 
States from drinking bootleg booze. 
But in the last five years of the 
open saloon in the United States an 
average of 60,000 persons died an- 
nually from alcoholism. 


The Moderationists of British Co- 
lumbia made the same sort of argu- 
ments. Major R. J. Burke, member 
ot parliament, in an address before 
that body, said: 

The brewers of British Columbia are 
poisoning the people. I have been drink- 
ing their beer myself, and it put me in the 
hospital I had their beer analyzed, the 
same beer sold by the government in its 
stores, and I found I had been drinking 
ether and arsenic and rosin in my beer. 
And this arsenic had accumulated in my 
system and nearly killed me. Now, the 
brewer that will poison me is no friend 
of mine. 

The big profits promised by the 
brewers and liquor men have never 
materialized except to themselves. 
The average amount spent for booze 
in government liquor stores last year 
in Vancouver was over $31 for every 
man, woman and child in the city, 
and it got back in profits a trifle 
over $2 a head. It would seem prob- 
able that the 255 clubs would sell 
fully as much as would be sold in 
seven government liquor stores. No 
wonder the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation adopted resolutions stating 
that “the business of the retail gro- 
cers of Vancouver is suffering very 
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heavily from the diversion of money 
into liquor channels.” 

British Columbia spends almost 
twice as much for drink in the goy- 
ernment stores alone, as is being 
spent in the province for schools. 
The total agricultural products of 
the province were worth $37,151,000, 
only a little more than three times 
the amount spent for drink in govy- 
ernment stores. The Moderationists 
promised that the profits from liquor 
would soon pay off the public debt, 
but that debt has more than doubled 
in the three years of government 
control. A member of parliament 
gave as examples of how taxes had 
increased since the government went 
to work for the brewers, the case 
of a farmer with eight acres, whose 
taxes had gone up from $132 in 1921 
to $352 in 1923, and of another 
farmer with ten acres, whose taxes 
had increased from $65 to $264 in 
the same period. 

Now the brewers in British Co- 
lumbia are in politics again, strong- 
er and more actively than ever. They 
have organized a_ beer-by-the-glass 
political party. They have contrib- 
uted to the campaign funds of both 
political parties and are threatening 
defeat to any politician who opposes 
them. Archie Johnson, chairman of 
the liquor control board and one of 
the leading lawyers in the province 
said to’ me, “The brewers have 
broken every promise they ever made 
to the people. I would as lief trust 
a fox in a hen roost. They promised 
to be content with the present law, 
but they are already lobbying for 
beer by the glass. The brewers can’t 
play fair. They have been selling 
their beer at all hours to the boot- 
legging clubs. A man who will break 
one law will break two. 

“If you ever set the breweries in 
the United States going again and 
allow them to make alcoholic bever- 
ages of any strength, they will soon 
be in control of politics, and they 
will ride roughshod over any laws 
that you can make regulating the 
sale of their product. Don’t ever 
give them that edge on you. Control 
them? Say, you might as well try to 
control a powder magazine in hell.” 
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Significant Straws 


Condensed from 
A School of International Relations 


The American has been the most 
confident and, on the whole, the 
ablest amateur in history. To be- 
gin with, through many rural genera- 
tions, he scoffed at the specialist and 
confidently manufactured his own 
clothes, shoes, and religion. Then, 
of course, he continued to support 
the theory of the amateur in politics 
long aiter he had surrendered to the 
expert in business and even in agri- 
culture. In fact, it has only been in 
the past twenty-odd years that he had 
begun to recognize the necessity for 
special fitness or special knowledge 
in the field of government. City 
managers and the civil service are 
a very recent outgrowth. The last 
stamping ground of the amateur is 
surely the field of international re- 
lations. The rankest amateur, if 
sufficiently gilded, is a good enough 
diplomat. With the announcement 
that there is to be founded a school 
of international relations as a mem- 
orial to Walter Hines Page, there 
comes a break with this tradition. 


The first aim of the school is ‘‘to 
do in its field what post-graduate 
schools have already done for medi- 
cine and law—provide a more sys- 
tematic science for right between 
nations and better trained men.”’ The 
ultimate idea of the school is stated: 
“In the course of time we may hope 
to assist materially in providing the 
world with a body of digested infor- 
mation upon which men of good will 
in all nations may agree as to its 
truth, and from which, as a common 
ground of thinking, they may work 
more intelligently toward policies 
making for international right and 
understanding.’”’ Surely it is only 
when we devote energy and intellect 
to international understanding in 
some degree commensurate with that 
which we expend in the study of the 
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physical sciences that we shall lay 
a foundation for enduring peace. 


To Dignify Diplomacy 

The Rogers bill, a first step and a 
long one toward making our diplo- 
matic service a trained profession for 
men of ability, has passed both 
houses of Congress and been signed 
by the President. For several gen- 
erations the entrance of first-rate 
human material into our diplomatic 
service has been consistently dis- 
couraged. For our ambassadors we 
have, with rare and outstanding ex- 
ceptions, chosen men because of 
wealth, or their desire to be ambas- 
sador, or their political availability, 
or upon almost any platform save 
the one of service and fitness. And 
for the lesser ranks in the service we 
have paid appointees poorly, and dis- 
couraged the better blood by making 
sure that no man who had risen 
through the ranks and knew his pro- 
fession could occupy a position of 
trust and responsibility. 


The Rogers bill is an attempt to 
put the service upon a professional 
basis and attract the moral and men- 
tal calibre necessary. It provides 
for the interchangeability of the 
consular and the diplomatic service, 
and the grouping of the department 
of state foreign agents into foreign 
service officers of nine classes, with 
a maximum salary of $9,000 a year. 
(The present maximum for non-po- 
litical appointees is $4,000.) It 
provides “representation allowanc- 
es,’’ that is, special allowances at 
posts where the cost of living is high. 
Promotions are made by merit from 
class to class, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. There is an 
adequate retirement feature, so that 
a man who has given his life to the 
service will not find himself destitute 
in his old age. 


The feature, however, that defi- 
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nitely points 
trained personnel in the highest posts 


the way toward a 
is this: The Secretary of State is 
required to send to the President 
each year the names of such diplo- 
matic and consular officers as he 
thinks able to occupy the position 
of minister or ambassador. To be 
sure this provides no guarantee of 
promotion, but it definitely an- 
nounces to the country and reminds 
the President that the diplomatic 
career is open through all its ranks 
from top to bottom to ability, train- 
ing, and character. 


Educational ‘Movies’ at Last! 


No greater service has recently 
been rendered American education 
than the enterprise of the Yale Uni- 
versity Press in putting into moving 
pictures its much-admired ‘Chroni- 
cles of America.’’ The first of these 
films discloses to popular view the 
first voyage of Columbus, and dis- 
closes it in a fashion that is a de- 
light to the mature mind and must 
make an indelible impression upon 
the child. Here we can see Colum- 
bus and the chief persons in his 
drama—such as Don John of Por- 
tugal, Ferdinand, Isabella—amid 
the scenes in which they moved and 
in their manners, costumes and be- 
havior as in reality they were. Prob- 
ably human art will never excel this 
attempt to recreate the past. Not 
even the most instructed can look 
at this film and not learn something. 
A thousand pages of history, for ex- 
ample, could not so skilfully portray 
the varying attitudes of Ferdinand 
and Isabella towards the Italian vi- 
Sionary. One of the chief comforts 
one derives from the presentation is 
that everything is absolutely true. 
The scenes, the costumes, the events 
are all accurate to the minutest de- 
tail. A university can be no better 
employed than in using the inven- 
tions of modern civilization to pro- 
mote the enlightenment of the 
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masses. The eagerness of the com- 
mercial theatres to obtain ‘‘features”’ 
primarily intended for school . pur- 
poses shows again that a really good 
thing is what the public wants.—The 
World’s Work. 


When Unions and Universities 
Cooperate 

In Pittsburgh, Sheet Metal Union 
apprentices have begun a four-year 
training course at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. The plan is 
the result of a cooperation between 
the union, the manufacturers, and 
the University. According to the 
agreement between the union and the 
manufacturers, every apprentice at- 
tached to this union ‘‘must and shall 
attend Sheet Metal Classes at Car- 
negie Institute the last four years 
of his apprenticeship.’’ The manu- 
facturers have agreed to send ‘‘the 
apprentice to Carnegie Institute for 
trade instruction one day each week 
from October 1 to May 1 during the 
last four years of their apprentice- 
ship. The apprentice shall be allowed 
his regular wage while attending 
school.”’ 


Up to the present not much has 
been heard of any desire on the part 
of unions generally that their ap- 
prentices do a great deal of learning, 
nor has much been heard of invita- 
tions on the part of universities to 
apprentices who might be benefited 
by special courses. One hopes that 
the Pittsburgh idea may be the be- 
ginning of a wide and general co- 
operation between our technical 
schools, manufacturers, and labor 
unions. It signifies that at least one 
union takes a scientific interest in 
its work and a pride in its quality. 
If all of our American unions, along 
with demanding the highest possible 
pay, should demand of their mem- 
bers the best possible quality of 
work, the unions would achieve a 
National approval that would mean 
much to them.—The Outlook. 
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Exploring the Mysteries of Plant Life 


Excerpts from The National Geographic Magazine (June '24) 
William Joseph Showalter 


HE varied and ingenious meth- 

ods by which flowers reproduce 

their kind are of paramount 
interest. There are some plants, 
such as bacteria, which multiply by 
simple division. Others develop 
bulblets which take root and grow, 
like the lilies. Still others develop 
suckers and runners, as in corn, 
strawberries, and the like. But sex- 
less reproduction is the exception 
and not the rule. Most plants are 
developed by seed, and these al- 
ways have flowers. 


The manifold varieties of floral 
forms are not for the pleasure of 
human senses, but are mainly de- 
vices developed by the plant to se- 
cure the perpetuation of the species. 
They must protect their tender sta- 
mens and pistils; they must attract 
the insects that serve them and com- 
pensate the service; they must repel 
insect ‘“‘spongers’’ who would live 
at their board and render no service. 


Less virile flowers, possessing both 
stamens and pistils, fertilize them- 
selves. More progressive ones, also 
having both stamens and pistils, 
scorn self-fertilization, and in others 
the sexes are so separated that sta- 
mens and pistils occur in different 
flowers or even on different plants. 

Some of these employ the wind 
and the water as messengers for 
earrying pollen from mature stamens 
to receptive pistils. Insects might 
be attracted by pleasing odors, 
bright colors, and sweet nectar, but 
the wind and water pay no attention 
to such things. So color, scent, and 
sweetness are absent. Some of the 
water-fertilized plants have had to 
adapt themselves to _ fertilization 
under water, and hence have pro- 
vided themselves with pollen of the 
same. specific gravity as water. 
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Others must be fertilized at the sur- 
face, and these launch their pollen 
grains on floating rafts. The most 
interesting of the water-living plants 
is the familiar wildcelery. The fe- 
male flower raises its head to the 
surface on a long stalk, but the male 
flowers remain entirely submerged 
until the time for fertilization comes. 
Then their buds detach themselves, 
float to the surface, and curve back 
their sepals, so as to make a raft for 
their two perfect stamens. These 
float about until they meet the fe- 
male flowers. Once the female flower 
is fertilized, the flower stem contracts 
and the flower is drawn beneath the 
surface, where it matures its seeds. 


The flowers that are insect-lovers 
make fine hostesses. As one writer 
has put it, they not only decorate 
their houses in delightful colors, per- 
fume the palatial walls with graci- 
ous scents, and powder their pretty 
faces with golden pollen, but, with 
true hospitality provide their guests 
with rich viands of sweets. But they 
must bar their doors to the unbidden 
visitors that, unable to render ser- 
vice in return, would clutter the re- 
ceptions and spoil their parties. 
This problem is met in various ways. 
Some, like the snowdrop, hang their 
heads, so that the creeping creatures 
can’t get in, and only the winged 
folk can call. Many of the gentians 
use the opposite leaves to form col- 
lars to prevent the walkers from 
reaching the door. 

Some provide down-curving hairs 
along the stem, which form an abatis 
against the unwelcome guests. Hon- 
eysuckles and similar plants con- 
strict their corollas, so that only the 
insect with a long tongue can reach 
the sweets at its base. Flowers like 
the toadflax and the snapdragon 
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have masklike corollas, which close 
the door of the banquet hall to all 
visitors that have not the strength 


to push them ajar. Sticky secre- 
tions along the stem form another 
device that some of the flowers, 
among them the catchfly, use to keep 
out the uninvited. The dogbane 
causes its stamens to nip the intrud- 
ing flies, and to hold them tight until 
the insects die. Then the hold is 
released and the dead creatures fall 
to the ground. 


Some plants go still further in pro- 
tecting themselves. They provide 
little crystals of sugar on the ex- 
terior of the flower, of which certain 
species of warlike ants are very 
fond. This enables the plant to 
maintain a garrison of defenders, 
and woe betide the beetles that 
would gnaw is nectar cups! About 
three thousand species make such 
provision for the maintenance of 
standing armies. Orange-growers in 
China and fruit-growers in Italy 
make use of this relationship be- 
tween ant and plant by establishing 
ant hills at the bases of their trees, 
thereby accomplishing the results we 
achieve by spraying. 


Usually the guests come and go 
at will, but not always. One of the 
birthworts, for instance, has hairs 
in the corolla which permit the ant 
or other creature to enter, but hold 
it prisoner until it has crawled all 
over the stamens and pistils, and is 
either loaded with pollen by the one, 
or has had its burden taken from it 
by the other. Sometimes the im- 
prisonment lasts as long as sixty 
hours. The Dutchmans-pipe accom- 
plishes the same object by making 
the tube leading to the nectar so 
smooth that the small flies entering 
it cannot get a foothold on the way 
out, until the flower withers. 


When a bee visits the flower of 
the mountain laurel and _ treads 
around over the corolla in its task 
of draining the nectar cup, it steps 
on the stamens one by one. This 
releases them after the manner of a 
mouse springing a _ trigger trap, 
whereupon the stamen springs up 
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and over the back of the bee, dusting 
it with the pollen in the anther. 


Some flowers, like the milkweed, 
grip the legs of insect visitors and 
hold them fast. In trying to “yank” 
the trapped leg free, the bee pulls 
loose a little saddlebag arrangement, 
containing two packs of _ pollen, 
which adheres to the leg. Flying 
away to another flower that has a 
receptive stigma the insect leaves the 
saddlebags with it. 


Not all flowers, however, attract 
their guests by fragrance and beauty. 
Some of them claim the attentions 
of the flesh flies, for instance, and 
affect a resemblance to decaying 
flesh, both in color and odor. The 
carrionflower and the skunk-cabbage 
are examples of this departure from 
the orthodox. 


The arrangements by which flowers 
having both stamens and pistils pre- 
vent self-fertilization are of various 
types. Some, like the meadow cranes- 
bill, mature their stamens first. The 
stigma does not develop until after 
the stamens have discharged their 
pollen. Others, like the birthwort, 
solve the problem the other way 
around, maturing their stigmas first 
and holding back their stamens until 
after the stigmas have passed the re- 
ceptive stage. 


Seed expulsion is one of the im- 
proved methods of spreading a 
plant’s domain. In the wild gerani- 
um the ripening styles suddenly curl 
up and burst open the seed box. In 
the violet the slick seeds are caught 
between the two sides of the ripening 
pod, which squeeze harder and hard- 
er until the seeds are shot away, ex- 
actly as a boy shoots a bean by press- 
ing it between his finger and thumb. 


Rooted to the ground, plants are, 
next to man, the world’s most emi- 
nent colonizers, drafting the winds, 
the waters, birds, animals, and even 
man into their schemes of dispersal. 


(To be continued.) 
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The New Masters of Europe 


Condensed from Our World 
Hilaire Belloc 


HILE attention has been ab- 
W sorvea with the startling eco- 

nomic phenomena following on 
the World War, what is really the 
most prominent economic result of 
it, and the one which will have the 
most effect on the future, is singu- 
larly neglected. Most people have 
never heard of it. 

The phenomenon is this: that over 
great areas of Europe the peasant 
owning and tilling his own land has 
emerged vastly more numerous than before 
the war, vastly stronger as a political fac- 
tor, and increasing rapidly in both char- 
acters. He is now master of Europe. 

Whole countries where he was not 
—where there were only laborers 
serving rich men—have become full 
of him. The free Peasant has arisen 
in all eastern Europe, is immensely 
strengthened in western Europe, and 
silently dominates European culture 
more and more. The thing has come 
very rapidly, and is on the scale of 
what we call, when it happens with 
violence or in dramatic fashion, a 
Revolution. 


That is the outstanding social and 
economic result of the War and, as 
I have just said, it overshadows both 
in prominence and magnitude those 
other economic effects of which the 
newspapers are full. 

Russia. The Russian change is 
notorious. The whole of the agri- 
cultural land en masse has fallen 
into the hands of a peasantry which 
is determined to hold it as divided 
and separate individual property. 
The large estates have been destroy- 
ed. The little terrorist Communist 
clique runs the towns—and has 
brought them to a pitiable condition 

-but its attempt to coerce the mass 
of the nation has failed. Russia, as 
a whole—nine-tenths of the people— 
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is peasant. The one great event of 
the post-war period in those vast 
plains is the establishment of a huge 
peasant society on the east of Europe. 

Poland. Before the war about 
one-third of the Polish landworkers 
were landless, and had to hire them- 
selves out as laborers to live, about 
one-third had very small plots of 
5. acres or less, on which the greater 
part, of course, could not live with- 
out adding to their receipts by hir- 
ing themselves out, the remaining 
third had farms from 10 acres up- 
wards and were self-sufficing. 
Nearly half the land was in the 
hands of the state or of large land- 
owners. The policy passed as a law 
immediately after the war was di- 
rected to replacing this state of af- 
fairs, by the creation of freeholds— 
i. e., small farms in full proprietor- 
ship—which should substitute self- 
sufficing peasants for the two former 
classes, the landless class and class 
of very small owners. A maximum 
of rather less than 500 acres in most 
parts, of about 1,000 in the wilder 
Eastern districts, was laid down. 
Land in excess of this was to be held 
available for distribution so that 
what had been the poorest classes 
should have at least 40 acres to the 
family. The process will cover some 
years before it is completed, but the 
change is rapidly going forward. 

The Baltic States. Half of Lithu- 
ania was in large estates, belonging 
to the alien German ‘Barons’; in 
Esthonia more than two-thirds. The 
law of 1922 in Lithuania allows a 
maximum of about 400 acres and aims 
ata minimum ownership for the form-~ 
er landless or very small class of from 
20 to 50 acres. In Latvia the maxi- 
mum fixed was about 250 acres and 
the expropriation is sweeping, in- 
cluding, with State and Church lands 
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as well as those of the greater land- 


owners, nearly two-thirds of the 
whole. In Esthonia where things 
were at their worst after centuries 
of oppression the venture has been 
still stronger. Another two or three 
years in all probability will see the 
whole scheme completed. 


Rumania. Before the war, of the 
cultivable farm land of Rumania, 
just over two-fifths was in the hands 
of very small owners, none with more 
than 25 acres, most with far less. 
These were 19 out of every 20 fam- 
ilies. Just under half was in the 
hands of the large owners. The re- 
forms have varied with the districts. 
In Bessarabia the change has gone 
furthest. Three million acres have 
been taken over, of which already 
one-third has been distributed as 
absolute property to almost 80,000 
families in varying lots designed to 
fill up a minimum sufficient to main- 
tain each. The remaining two-thirds 
will follow. 


Jugo-Slavia. Here again the 
enange has varied with each district, 
for each has had a very different 
past from the others. But the gen- 
eral trend is the same as throughout 
the rest of the East. Thus in Croatia 
some 300 to 400 large landowners 
with an average of 1,500 acres each 
have been pruned to about half this 
and the other half distributed. In 
the Banat rather more than 1,000 
large owners with some 600 acres 
each on the average, have already 
lost more than a third and the pro- 
cess continues rapidly 


Czecho-Slovakia has fixed a limit 
of some 370 acres of cultivable land 
and rather more than 600 of any 
land, but with wide discretionary 
powers in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 


Hungary has changed least. There 
is no maximum, and the movement 
is still confined to giving the State 
a right of first call if land is sold 
on the large estates, and only a right 
of taking the land (with compensa- 
tion as elsewhere) on a refusal to 
sell if need arises. 
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France, Belgium, Germany. Here 
we have no statistics, but the plain 
fact and its great scale have been 
apparent to everyone. It is a direct 
result (and a beneficient one) of the 
currency changes. The peasant pop- 
ulation was mortgaged everywhere. 
The mortgages have been paid off. 
Yhe effect on the immediate future 
will be very great indeed, especially 
in France. The economic centre of 
gravity has passed into the mass of 
the peasantry. Already they vastly 
outnumber the industrial population; 
now they outweigh it socially. 

in England—statistics are lacking 
here also—there is no peasant de- 
mand. The agricultural population 
is in a small unorganized minority. 
There has been, however, a consider- 
able break-up of the great estates. 
The large landowners sold right and 
left during the ‘‘boom years’’ of the 
war and the first months of the peace. 
Those who bought, however, were 
not peasants but farmers employing 
landless laborers, and they bought 
in the main not with their own money 
but on loans from the banks at high 
interest, at the very top of the mar- 
ket. In other words, tne land of 
England is more hopelessly mort- 
gaged than ever. Foreclosing is of 
no use, for it would not yield an in- 
come. 

To sum up, an agrarian revolution 
of extreme intensity and rapidity— 
though silent and orderly—has taken 
place in much the greater part of 
Europe as a consequence of the 
World War. Its effects will be (1) 
to make communist experiment more 
and more difficult. The Peasant is 
everywhere the enemy of the Com- 
munist, whose breeding soil is the 
Industrial town. (2) To make the 
Agricultural population stronger and 
stronger in the various National 
Councils and in the formation of 
opinion. (3) Probably to lessen the 
international movement of agricul- 
tural produce. 
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An Experiment Station in Education—2 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (May ’24) 
Henry Rood 


HE study of industrial arts at 

the Lincoln School is begun in 

the first grade, where busy little 
brains and hands construct a large 
playhouse, building walls and roof, 
laying floors, painting inside walls 
and ceilings, making chairs, a table, 
clay dishes; deciding on the size and 
colors for a rug and then actually 
weaving it—in this way acquiring 
first-hand knowledge of textiles and 
other materials, what they are used 
for, and how they are put together. 
Such practical work is carried out 
wherever practical. 


In beginning the study of instru- 
mental music the little folks are 
shown primitive drums, tom-toms, 
ete., used in the childhood of the 
human race, and make others like 
them. Later they are taken by pro- 
gressive steps to understand and use 
instruments more advanced and com- 
plicated. Inasmuch as various forms 
of printing play such an important 
part of modern life, pupils not mere- 
ly are shown how to set type, place 
it in galleys, pull proofs, make cor- 
rections, lock and ink forms, cut 
paper, and run a small press, but 
they actually do all this, and print 
a program of one of their own as- 
semblies, which they previously have 
written. The classes are taken to 
great publishing-houses in New York, 
and there see the making of books 
and magazines on a large scale. 


One of the serious phases of mod- 
ern public-school education in the 
United States is that it has become 
so standardized that the majority of 
pupils, on being graduated, do not 
know what they are especially fitted 
for, and frequently become ‘‘misfits’’ 
in life. With this in mind the Lin- 
coln School makes every effort to 
help each pupil ‘find’? himself or 
herself. To boys in the junior high 
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school opportunities are offered for 
practical work in a number of in- 
dustries, such as printing and pub- 
lishing, carpentry, cabinet-making, 
foundry- work, forging, machine- 
work, general construction, and work 
with sheet-metal and _ concrete. 
Visits are made to shops and fac- 
tories, and these include investiga~- 
tions as to health improvements, 
safety improvements, conditions of 
employment, wages, opportunities 
in this or that industry. This 
wise plan was followed a_ good 
many years ago by a far-sighted resi- 
dent of Boston, who used to go with 
his little boy to visit stores, wharves, 
and other centers of activity, in order 
that the little fellow could find out 
what general line of work he was 
most interested in. This particular 
lad decided that he wanted to be a 
printer. His name was Benjamin 
Franklin. 


While junior high-school boys are 
having such practical experience, the 
junior high-school girls are learning 
what it is to ‘‘keep house.’’ Little 
by little they learn to cook and serve 
meals, to sew, to select the furniture 
for a home and arrange it in the 
proper setting, to clean and proper- 
ly care for rugs, walls, wood-work. 
The Lincoln School has made ar- 
rangements with homes near its 
building, and in them girls of the 
junior high are given practice in 
making beds. The Lincoln goes even 
further, for with the cooperation of 
young mothers in the neighborhood 
the girls have observed practical 
demonstrations in the care of a baby, 
have learned the daily routine, and 
have become familiar with a baby’s 
clothing. In this way their natural 
interest in home and child life has 
been increased, and they absorb cer- 
tain fundamentals that should prove 
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of high value as their education ad- 
vances. 

For example, on a certain recent 
morning groups of eager little boys 


and girls clustered around gas- 
ranges evaporating milk in small 
dishes. A trained dietitian was ex- 
plaining why good milk is such a 
valuable food, and what it is made 
of; and the children were speaking 
as naturally of its several contents 
as they would speak of their play- 
things, and the uses of such contents 
in building human bodies. They will 
never forget such demonstrations. 

We must remember that the Lin- 
coln School exists not only for its 
own 400 or 500 pupils, but that it 
also is a great educational research 
and experimental laboratory for 
other schools all over the United 
States. To these cooperating schools 
in 100 other cities the Lincoln School 
transmits the results of its investi- 
gations, with the specially prepared 
text-books and the use of much other 
material. In fact this phase of its 
work goes so far that while children 
in class are discussing one subject 
or another their words are taken 
down in shorthand, and later are 
either mimeographed or printed. 

It is not difficult to perceive the 
value these records have for a 
teacher of the same grade in Mon- 
tana, say, or Vermont; for she can 
compare them with that which is 
said in discussions carried on by her 
children in corresponding classes, 
thus ascertaining the’ ease or lack of 
ease in expressing childish thought 
through words, and the mental ca- 
pacity of the two groups of pupils. 
The Lincoln School also has pub- 
lished an attractive volume of 160 
pages which is composed of the vers- 
es, stories, articles, and essays con- 
tributed to the school magazine, 
“Lincoln Lore.” The name of each 
young author is given, and the class 
of which he or she was a member 
at the time of writing. Here again 
teachers in the cooperating schools 
have a chance for comparison with 
like work being done by their own 
pupils, and send back reports to the 
Lincoln School, which is enabled to 
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weigh the mental capacity of pupils, 
and the various methods of teach- 
ing, in city after city, State after 
State, all over this country. 

Unremitting attention is paid to 
health and puysical culture at the 
Lincoln School, through games and 
gymnastic exercises. It has been as- 
certained by long experience that 
pupils make better progress in their 
studies, and increase more steadily 
in health and bodily strength, when 
they have frequent play periods in- 
stead of the usual brief recess. For 
this reason the younger children at 
Lincoln have three gymnasium peri- 
ods a day. There are two periods 
for high-school pupils, one of 30 
minutes a day and another of a full 
hour. Complete physical records are 
kept, and copies of these also are 
furnished cooperating schools. As 
an important part of their physical 
education, the pupils are encouraged 
to eat sufficient and suitable lun- 
cheons. 

When the General Education 
Board agreed to provide funds for 
establishing a great educational ex- 
periment station, and Columbia 
university accepted the responsibili- 
ty of managing it through Teachers 
College, a painstaking search was 
made for the ablest man who could 
be found to serve as director of the 
new school. Choice settled upon Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell who had proved 
himself as a teacher and a contribu- 
tor to improvements in education; a 
man of outstanding executive abili- 
ty, rare personality, and of faith in 


children. He was associated with 
Dr. Charles William Eliot and Dr. 


Abraham Flexner in their requests 
to the General Education Board to 
establish an institution which should 
try to remedy some of the defects in 
our school system. And to Dr. Cald- 
well’s vision, energy, and grasp of 
the situation and to the intelligent 
advice of Dr. Eliot and Dr. Flexner 
is due a very large share of the suc- 
cess thus far achieved at the Lincoln 
School. 

Owing to the fact that the school 
more than promises to be of supreme 
importance in its field, Dr. Caldwell 
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has assembled a staff of 50 men and 
women of the highest rank in their 
profession. About one-half of them 
serve as teachers. The others devote 
themselves to research work in con- 
nection with courses of study, prog- 
ress of pupils, the devising of new 
plans, improved methods, corre- 
spondence with cooperating schools, 
analyzing records, ete. Connection 
with the Lincoln School means so 
much in professional prestige that 
men and women eminent in educa- 
tion are glad to devote years of their 
lives to this work for smaller sal- 
aries, if necessary, than they might 
command elsewhere. 

For a long time thoughtful men 
and women have been more and 
more concerned with the problem of 
instituting more rational methods in 
American schools. Scattered through- 
out the country were hundreds of 
individual teachers who knew some- 
thing was wrong, and who were try- 
ing to find a solution. But these 
over-worked teachers had to do their 
planning and experimenting outside 
of school-hours when already wear- 
ied with the day’s work. The im- 
perative need tor an organized body 
of trained men and women to under- 
take research and practical experi- 
mentation on a comprehensive scale, 
under proper conditions, was insist- 
ently urged. The idea was heartily 
endorsed. The Lincoln School was 
created, set running. 

The writer of this article long has 
held that a boy or girl who spends 
five hours a day in school is under 
mental and physical strain as heavy 
as that of a grown person who 
spends eight or nine hours in work- 
ing for a livelihood; that the late 
afternoon should be sacredly_ set 
apart for outdoor games as far as 
possible and the evenings for home 
life, with stories read or told, and 
music and other recreations in the 
home. It is a serious thing, after a 
child’s school-day is over, to load 
him down with extra work to be 
done at home in those hours before 
bedtime which should be free from 
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toil and anxiety of whatever kind— 
in brief, the happiest of the whole 
day. In general this opinion is 
shared by the Lincoln School. The 
experience it has had in such direc- 
tion also is at the service of the co- 
operating schools throughout the 
country. 

From the beginning of his work 
Dr. Caldwell realized that in order 
to be of highest value to schools all 
over the United States, the Lincoln 
School would have to include in its 
body of pupils children coming from 
all classes and conditions of life. 
Some of the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential families in the country send 
their boys and girls there, and pay 
the full tuition-charges, which range, 
according to the grades, from $275 
to $400 a year. Other children at- 
tend whose parents can afford to pay 
only a part of the tuition; and a 
considerable proportion of children 
are selected whose parents can not 
pay anything at all. 

Self-government of the little peo- 
ple is introduced through a Students’ 
Council, whose activities branch out 
into wide fields. In the school as- 
semblies pupils put on programs of 
many kinds, all related to their 
training, such as afternoons of 
music, of the fine arts, of scientific 
subjects, of poetry, of government; 
the list is almost limitless in scope 
because the school activities are so 
broad. 

The Lincoln School is one of the 
most interesting developments in the 
whole range of educational effort. 
So many educators from the United 
States and foreign lands go there 
to study its methods that it now is 
necessary for such visitors to make 
arrangements in advance of their ap- 
pearance. It is not possible to esti- 
mate the service this unique insti- 
tution may perform in coming years 
through its influence in improving 
the school system of the United 
States to the end that boys and girls 
may be better fitted for happy lives, 
useful lives, lives of high and noble 
citizenship. 
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American Plans for Harnessing Tides 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (May '24) 


Rene 


UCH has been heard in recent 

years of projects on foot in 

Europe for utilizing the power 
of ocean tides to generate electricity. 
The British Government has made a 
prolonged study of the possibilities 
of such an undertaking on the River 
Severn, the tides of which are said 
to be capable of yielding half a mil- 
lion horsepower. Similar projects 
have made much progress in France. 
In America, though tide mills have 
long been used for the direct driving 
of machinery, the generation of elec- 
tricity by this process is a virgin field. 
A few months ago a small electric 
plant driven by tidal power was put 
in operation at East Saugus, Mass. 
A far more ambitious undertaking 
was foreshadowed in an application 
for a permit filed recently with the 
Federal Power Commission: viz., the 
utilization of the famous tidal bore 
of the Bay of Fundy. The proposed 
undertaking lies on both sides of the 
international pvoundary line between 
the United States and Canada. 


In the Bay of Fundy the difference 
in level between high and low tide 
amounts at a maximum to about 45 
feet. This means a_ tremendous 
head of water available for power 
production. The plans include the 
building of four dams, with a total 
length of five miles, thereby creating 
two pools, upper and lower, with a 
power house between. 


The flood at each rising tide will 
be allowed to pour through opened 
gates, filling the upper pool. During 
the rise “it will drive the turbines at 
the power dam. During the ebb the 
lower pool will be permitted to empty 
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itself into the ocean, while a stream 
equal in volume to the Niagara River 
will be poured out of the upper pool 
through the power house, driving the 
turbines. It is expected that enough 
electricity will be generated to sup- 
ply a large part of Maine and East- 
ern Canada. Since the supply of 
power will be continuous, there will 
be no pause day or night in the pro- 
duction of electricity. 


The tides represent unlimited pow- 
er going to waste. But tide-power 
developments are practicable only 
where the tide enters an estuary and, 
with a piling up of the water, rushes 
up a channel. This phenomenon, 
conspicuously illustrated in the Bay 
of Fundy, is called a “tidal bore.” 
The tides in the Bay of Fundy rise 
and fall through a range of from 35 
to 45 feet—one of the greatest tidal 
ranges in the world. At the power 
house an “operating head’’—never 
less than 16 feet and running as high 
as 27 feet—will be maintained. From 
40v,000 to 500,000 continuous elec- 
trical horsepower will be developed. 


Small tide mills were in use in 
England as early as the 17th century, 
and also in Britany. At present 
there are many tide mills in China, 
located on small tidal creeks, and 
used for cleaning and “polishing”’ 
rice. What has been accomplished for 
sO many years. By primitive methods 
and with the help of equally primi- 
tive apparatus, certainly can be 
achieved, in the light of modern sci- 
entific knowledge, with the wonder- 
ful hydro-electric .nachinery already 
in use. 
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What’s This Success Thing? 


Condensed from The Rotarian (May ’24) 
Ellis Parker Butler, Author of “Pigs Is Pigs,” etc. 


ees 


ws 


T seems to me that people shout 

a lot about how fine it is to be 

successful, but they don’t tell us 
much about what success it. The 
only men who seem to be dead sure 
about it are those who began life 
with one shirt and end up with six- 
ty-eight million dollars and a bald 
dome. Yet one funny thing about 
the run for success is that the start- 
ing group does not all sprint off in 
the same direction, but dashes off 
in forty-seven directions, and very 
often those who are best satisfied 
with their success are not those who 
make a bee line for sixty-eight mil- 
lion dollars. 

It seems to me that a man is a 
success when he has accomplished 
something he wants to accomplish 
and, by and large, there are five 
big wants that the five kinds of men 
feel urging them. These are: The 
want to own, the want to seem, the 
want to know, the want to do, the 
want to be. 


I’ve a notion that the ‘“‘want to 
be’’ is the biggest and finest of these, 
and that the ‘“‘want to seem’’ is the 
cheapest and tawdriest and, possi- 
bly, one of the most common. You 
might call it the peacock motive, ex- 
cept that that would be an insult to 
the peacock, for when the peacock 
lowers his wings and spreads his 
gleaming tail he is not doing it for 
mere show purposes—he is trying to 
make a hit with the ladies, object 
matrimony. 


When a man has lived in any big 
city for years he comes to know 
quite a lot of these ‘‘want to seem’”’ 
people. I’ve known quite a few 
“want to seem’’ millionaires who 
strutted about and put on a tre- 
mendous lot of social and financial 
plumage, and when they died and 
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were assayed they netted about 
$18.75 real money—the rest was all 
bluff and appearance. But they 
were successful “‘seemers.” They 
took their success in seeming to be 
something big. They put everything 
in the show window. I don’t uibject 
to that. I give a little more shine 
to the toes of my shoes tuau to the 
heels myself. All I say is, that it 
seems to me that the man who says, 
“If I can only make folks think I 
am great or rich I'll consider life a 
success” is after a low grade of suc- 
cess, made of imitation leather and 
trimmed with glass beads. 


And I hope I won’t make all the 
millionaires mad at me if I say l 
think the ‘‘want to own’? men are 
not much above the ‘‘want to seem” 
fellows. When a man has piled up 
a hundred thousand dollars I’d call 
him a success at piling dollars, but 
when he piles another hundred thou- 
sand dollars on top of that, and a 
million on top of that, and sixty- 
eight million on top of that, it seems 
to me he isn’t getting anywhere in 
particular—all he has is “some more 
dollars.’’ He is only having some 
fun by giving play to his “want to 
own” ambition. A one-eyed man 
with a wooden arm who manages to 
feed anl clothe and house his family 
and keep his children in school, has 
an equal right to feel that he is a 
success. 


If I were to take big piles of dol- 
lars or of goods as the criterion of 
success I would have to forget a big 
group of men and women who are 
pretty well satisfied that their lives 
are successful, although they may 
never have owned even a second- 
hand Ford car. These are the “want 
to know” people. You might take 
John Burroughs as an example; he 
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wanted to know a few things about 
nature and he spent his life getting 
to know them. He wanted to know, 
for example, whether a fish-hawk 
when it dived for a fish picked up 
the fish with its beak or its claws. 
He sat on the edge of the Palisades 
and watched fish-hawks until he did 
know, and he went home happy and 
all warmed up because he had added 
something to human knowledge and 
to his own knowledge of fish-hawks. 
If he had done nothing else he might 
have said, “I’ve not been much of 
a success, but I have done one thing 
—I discovered how fish-hawks pick 
up fish.’’ But he did not stop there— 
he spent his life getting at the truth 
about birds and animals and the 
flora. He never owned a silver- 
plated limousine, but he is one man 
I’d be willing to call a success. 


There are thousands of these men 
and women, and always have been. 
Astronomers who want to know 
about the skies, botanists who want 
to know about the plants, zoologists, 
linguists, Shakespearian scholars, ge- 
ologists, all the natural scientists, 
and students and investigators of the 
world and the people of the world 
and their doings and creations. We 
can’t help but recognize that when 
they are successful their success is 
a real success. We were given brains 
to do something with and the men 
and women who extend the fields of 
human knowledge are doing some- 
thing worth while. 


Then there are the men who have 
the ‘“‘want to do’’ impulse and who 
do not feel successful unless they 
have done something. And here is 
where a lot of these millionaire fel- 
lows come in for a respect that is 
due them. I don’t get excited when 
I hear that a man has made millions 
out of “five and ten cent’’ stores. I 
do appreciate being able to go down 
the street and in two minutes buy 
six rubber washers for a nickel and 
a can of shoe-blacking for a dime. 
I’m willing to take my hat off to the 
man who stuck such convenient 
stores all over the country. The 
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money that he made was merely in- 
cidental; his success was in thinking 
of standardized stores, scattered na- 
tion-wide, with low-priced articles. 

Roosevelt decreeing the Panama 
Canal and seeing it through did 
something; authors and oil refiners 
and bridge builders—men and 
women in all sorts of activities have 
this ‘“‘want to do” urge and are suc- 
cessful when they have done the 
thing they set out to do and have 
done it well. 


In some ways, the ‘‘want to be” 
people are the salt of the earth. Take 
a woman, for instance, who wants 
to be a good wife and mother. She 
says to herself that if she can be 
that, her life will be a success. And 
she’s right. Show me the mother 
who has darned seventy-two stock- 
ings every week for thirteen hundred 
weeks with not a water blister on 
any heel in the family, and I don’t 
care how many million dollars Henry 
Ford has. I call her a success. And 
the man who decides in his youth 
that his life will be a success if he 
can live so that he is satisfied he 
has been a fair and square citizen, 
playing fair every day. ought to be 
counted a success. I think any man 
who can live in such a way that he 
has ten real friends has been consid- 
erable of a success. It is amazing, 
when we come to consider it, how 
few there are for whom we would 
weep. 


If a geranium in California does 
not grow all over the neighborhood 
it has a right to consider itself a 
failure; but if a geranium slip that 
is picked up in the gutter and stuck 
in a tin can and set on the window- 
ledge of an air-shaft tenement man- 
ages to put forth one blossom, it can 
call itself a success. Success is not 
doing what you can’t do, but doing 
what you can do. The trouble with 
us is that we don’t do that—not 
often. And the main reason is that 
we don’t take the trouble, in the first 
place, to decide what we mean by 
success. 
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Wonders Done 


With Dynamite 


Condensed from The American Magazine (June '24) 


An Interview with Sam Russell 


UT in Arizona they are planning 
to dam the Colorado River in 
Boulder Canyon and electrify 

the whole Southwest. Five states 
are interested. The proposed dam is 
s0 large that, once constructed, it 
will take the river ten years to fill 
it to the brim. Awaiting only the 
sanction of Congress, this is the 
mightiest engineering project from 
an explosive standpoint, in world 
history. Forty million pounds of 
dynamite will be required, half of 
which will be set off in one stupend- 
ous blast. Sam Russell was selected 
to plan this job. A huge steel net- 
work of girders will be built across 
the mouth of the canyon. Behind 
it, in the towering cliffs on both 
sides of the turbulent Colorado, at 
a signal, 10,000 tons of dynamite 
will be fired. The mountainlike 
walls of the canyon, nearly 2,000 
feet high, will plunge in one deafen- 
ing rush against the diaphragm of 
steel. Gradually, as the years come 
and go, the river will rise and the 
silt in its waters will percolate 
through every crevice, to bind the 
rocks together more securely than 
cement. This will be the dam. 

“Dynamite has hundreds of differ- 
ent uses,’”’ Russell told me. ‘For 
instance, I conducted a demonstra- 
tion in the Cranberry Lake district 
of New York to show how dynamite 
will stop a forest fire. Across the 
path of the fire we ran a shallow 
ditch in which the dynamite was 
placed at intervals and covered with 
earth. Carried by a high wind, the 
fire swept forward, the flames licking 
the tree tops. Just as it reached our 
ditch I shot the dynamite. The 
earth thrown up before the fire, and 
the vacuum created by the explosion 
instantly extinguished the conflagra- 
tion. 

“The salt marshes about Newark 
are being ditched by dynamite to rid 
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(see page 255) by W. S. Dutton 
that part of New Jersey of mosqui- 


toes. And, in Newark, is a company 
which uses dynamite in hunting 
sharks. Shark leather makes the 


finest kind of hand bags, ete. This 
company had boats all along the 
Atlantic coast, but only the surface 
sharks were being killed, whereas 
the biggest sharks swim deep. Then 
dynamite was exploded deep in the 
sea beneath a _ school of surface 
sharks. A dozen sharks bigger than 
any yet killed came to the surface, 
dead. The company now hunts 
sharks regularly with dynamite. 
“Dynamite ditching is now a com- 
mon practice with farmers and 
others. In a section of New york 
State not long ago was a vast acre- 
age of useless swamp land. To ditch 
and drain it by the usual means 
would have taken years, and cost 
thousands of dollars. The line of a 
ditch several miles long was marked 
out; dynamite charges were placed 
in the soft earth at intervals of a few 
feet and shot with the electric de- 
tonator. By the time the smoke 
blew away the ditch was there. Since 
then the farmers of the district have 
dug eight miles of ditches by dyna- 


mite at a cost of a few hundred 
dollars. 
“It is not unusual to dismantle 


large structures by means of dyna- 
mite. And, though the building is 
in the center of a congested section, 
an expert dynamiter can easily dis- 
mantle it without danger to anyone 
in the neighborhood. . Recent- 
ly, behind a thin wood partition a 
concrete vault in a bank was blasted 
out with dynamite to make room 
for new construction. So well con- 
trolled was the explosion that busi- 
ness in the bank was not interrupted. 
The reinforced concrete walls, ten 
inches thick, were shot down with- 
out any injury to valuable fixtures 
and heavy plate glass near by. This 
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sort of thing is being done con- 
stantly.”’ 

We were seated in an office on the 
ninth floor of the Du Pont building. 
“Mr. Russell,’’ I ventured, ‘‘suppose 
I wanted a hole in this office floor, 
say three feet long, two feet wide, 


and exactly six inches deep. 
concrete floor is about a foot in 
thickness. Could you blast out such 
a hole accurately and safely with 
dynamite?” 

“Certainly,” he _ replied. “We 
could muffle the explosion with a 
rope mat. Not the least damage 
would be done to the office. I would 
use about 12 ounces of low-strength 
dynamite, depending on how tough 
I found the concrete to be in drill- 
ing. Along the edges of the excava- 
tion you want I would drili a series 
of holes, four inches in depth and 
about four inches apart. Into every 
third or fourth hole I would tamp 
a little more than an ounce of dyna- 
mite. Into each charge I would in- 
sert an electric detonator. Each of 
the charged holes would then be 
filled with clay. 1 would ‘shoot’ 
them all at once. The concrete 
which -you wished removed could 
be lifted from the excavation in one 
piece, unbroken. Of course if you 
wanted it broken up, that could be 
done by adding a few charged holes 
about its center. 

“The principle governing such an 
operation is a simple one. The ex- 
plosive exerts its force along the 
lines of least resistance. The down- 
ward force of each charge would be 
against solid concrete. Consequent- 
ly, most of the explosion in this case 
would be upward, against the mat. 
Laterally, the force would be from 
the charged holes toward the un- 
charged holes, thus splitting the 
concrete in a straight line along the 
edges of the proposed excavation. 
The more delicate the work, the more 
numerous are the borings and the 
lighter the charges. Twelve ounces 
of dynamite, properly distributed in 
this floor, would give you your ex- 
cavation to an inch. The same 
quantity of dynamite ‘shot’ in one 
concentrated charge would wreck 
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the whole room and rip a big hole 
in the ceiling below.” 

Dynamite is a property and life 
saver in times of calamity. Every 
winter it is employed to break up 
the ice jams which occur in the St. 
Lawrence River, without the least 
excitement or danger. In the floods 
at Pueblo, Colorado, in June, 1921, 
dynamite played an unheralded part 
in saving life and property. Trees, 
rocks, debris, thousands of tons of 
mud were swept into the lowlands, 
forming vast dams that menaced the 
whole countryside as the backed-up 
water steadily rose. Dynamite was 
used; the dams gave way and let 
the swollen waters through. 

Dynamite is insensitive to rough 
handling. Both shock and flash are 
required simultaneously to explode 
it, and then the shock must be of 
great concentrated force. Thousands 
of tons are tranported annually over 
the country by railroad and motor- 
truck, right through the heart of 
congested cities without any danger 
whatever. For a long time, however, 
the railroads were afraid to accept 
dynamite. Finally, Mr. Du Pont had 
workmen build a tower 60 feet high 
and about the base of it pile jagged 
rocks. Then he invited the railroad 
chiefs to the scene. Before them all 
Mr. Du Pont mounted to the top of 
the tower and hurled—not dropped 
—a box of dynamite onto the rocks 
below. Dynamite sticks flew in all 
directions, but not a stick exploded. 

The most common use for dyna- 
mite is in quarries and in the mines. 
Here dynamite takes the place of 
common labor, which is scarce and 
expensive. Our road builders use, 
on the average, 1,000 pounds of dy- 
namite to every mile of concrete 
highway. Farmers clear their land 
of stumps and boulders with it and 
drain marshy land. In the Florida 
Everglades 3,000,000 acres are be- 
ing drained in a single project. Vir- 
tually all railroad grading, and tun- 
neling, subway work in our cities, 
under-river tubes, and harbor dredg- 
ing is carried on with dynamite. Dy- 
namite is not a destroyer—indeed, it 
is the master of builders! 
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““God’s Pocket” 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (June '24) 


Mary Lee Davis 


EING a contemporary ancestor 

is a mighty absorbing business. 

For that is what Alaska’s peo- 

ple are, today living phase for phase 

in your Colony of the North all that 

our ancestors experienced in early- 
day New England. 

Why is it so impossible to tell the 
truth about Alaska? It is because 
the whole truth is too big, too para- 
doxical, to be comprehended in one 
piece. At least three elements in 
Alaska make for confusion of state- 
ment: great size, a diversity of in- 
terest and resource and climate in the 
four main divisions, and a relatively 
short history, which results in a lack 
of authentic reference books. There 
is no ‘‘good book about Alaska”’ that 
I can recommend, for one at least of 
three reasons: written so long ago 
that conditions have utterly changed; 
written from within to advance some 
special industry or section; written 
by a touring professional writer from 
without who has hit a few high spots 
and fills in with hearsay about the 
places he has not seen. 

Here we have such a diversity of 
natural features that what may be 
closely descriptive of one _ section 
would appear wild fable to another. 
In a general way the main topo- 
graphic features here correspond to 
those of the Western States. For 
we have a coastal mountain range, 
a central plateau, a continuation of 
the Rocky Mountain system, and a 
region of great plains—four distinct 
geographical, vocational divisions 
with diverse history and resources, 
needs and aims. We have an older 
coast and a newer interior frontier, 
as in the States, and the one is apt 
to misjudge and be jealous of the 
other, politically and economically, 
as in the States. Though I have 
visited all the larger sections of this 
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Great Country (that’s what the word 
Alaska means, you know), I confess 
to that ‘‘wholesome prejudice of 
place’ regarding Fairbanks, because 
it has been my home for years. I 
know much more about the Interior 
and I feel more in sympathy with 
it. There is my “slant.” 

Fairbanks is called ‘“‘The Golden 
Heart of Alaska.’”’ First, it is an 
historical placer camp—that’s the 
“gold”? part. Next, it is situated at 
the exact geographical center of all 
Alaska. And most vital of all, this 
tiny frontier town seems to have 
some inner quality that makes peo- 
ple long for it when absent. ... 
This heart does not control the pulse- 
beat, however, for the head or cap- 
ital resides, by a strange anatomical 
vagary, in the tail! That long 
streamer to the southeast is never, 
by solemn treaty, more than ten 
marine miles wide, and often much 
less. Extending for miles up the 
coast, Canada and not American ter- 
ritory is its back country, for the 
mainland of Alaska lies many hun- 
dred miles distant. Even to men- 
tion this matter is political TNT, 
however, for Juneau is very touchy 
on the subject. 

The intense local feeling, the ex- 
aggerated sense of local importance 
due to the separateness and distance 
apart of the settlements, have all 
been inevitable so far because tides 
and watercourses and mountain 
ranges have pushed us apart. Only 
within the last very few years have 
railroads, telegraphs, autos and air- 
planes begun to cut away and pare 
down these spatial demarcations. 
Steady commercial development will 
in due time draw together these Colo- 
nies of the North in a sane and 
natural way. 

Alaska is, 


above all, a land of 
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paradoxes. One is tempted to save 


that there is no statement of phy- 
sical fact that can be made about 
Alaska of which the exact opposite 
cannot also be posited, and with 
equal truth. One may call the coun- 
try wet, cold, mountainous, inhospi- 
table, barren, undeveloped, icy, dark, 
inhabited only by savages. Every 
one of these statements is strictly 
accurate, of certain places and at 
certain times. One may also state 
of certain places and at certain 
times that Alaska is dry, warm, open, 
hospitable, well-watered, well-devel- 
oped, sunny, light, and inhabited by 
the venturesome pick of the Nordic 
stock. 


Alaska spreads north and south as 
far as from New Orleans to Duluth, so 
that some variation of climate might 
be expected. And east and west the 
stretch is considerably more than 
from New York to San Francisco. 
Plenty of elbow-room this way, too, 
for diversities. The total area is 
one-fifth the size of the entire United 
States. 


It is known that only the easiest 
surface gold has been taken away 
from Alaska. The far greater treasure 
that still remains will have to be 
won with more patience, with more 
intelligence and with more contriv- 
ing. One man may stumble upon 
and develop a rich placer; many 
people must cooperate and contrib- 
ute diverse gifts of organization to 
win any great fortune from deep 
gravels or hard quartz. As yet we 
have not readjusted ourselves to the 
new conditions, have not been driven 
to cooperation by Necessity, who is 
no less famous as an amalgamator 
than as a maternal parent. 


“Safe as in God’s pocket.”’ That’s 
a common saying here. It is used 
usually as the uttermost term of se- 
curity. But we are living in ‘“‘God’s 
pocket”; and far from being the land 
that God forgot, it is a place where 
there are a host of His hidden an- 
cient treasures, tucked away to be 
happened upon: all in good time. 
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Add to Alaska’s well-known fish- 
eries the newer canneries of clam 
and shrimp, and to these two further 
products of the sea—whales and fur- 
seal—and you have an industry no 
less picturesque or romantic than the 
gold, and a source of even greater 
revenue year by year. Fish are the 
be-all and end-all of many an Alas- 
kan town’s existence. The entire 
southern littoral may be said to 
smell distinctly of tish. The coast 
towns are all fishing towns, wholly 
or in part. 

And do not think of gold as the 
one metal of Alaska. Cordova is 
our Copper Gateway, and I have 
heard that one shipment of copper 
from the Kennicott alone, during the 
war, equalled the total price paid for 
Alaska back in ’68. Silver, tin, lead, 
antimony, marble, gypsum, plati- 
num, ail go to swell the list. And 
don’t forget oil, for Katalla contin- 
ues to produce, as it has for nearly 
20 years, and Cold Bay and Iniskin 
keep up their promise, and it seems 
now that oil is flowing almost within 
a stone’s throw of the very Pole! 


When you remember that we have 
in our hills more coal than Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia com- 
bined; it will be seen that Cinderella 
of the Cold Hearth will be able to 
keep the national coal-scuttle filled 
for many a year to come, if you will 
treat her a little less as a stepsister. 
Nor will the wood-box go empty. 
Spruce and balsam cover the conti- 
nent of Alaska, hemlock and white 
fir and red and yellow cedar fringe 
the streams and mantle the hills. 
‘ And native to these master- 
less timber lands of the North, to its 
broad valleys and thousand unimag- 
ined rivers, are the riches of fur that 
first turned covetous eyes to us. As 
the fur traffic brought first traders 
to New England, so here the otter, 
ermine and beaver, mink and marten, 
have always been a lure to adventure 
and exploration. 

(To be continued.) 
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What is Your Form of Intemperance ? 


Condensed from The American Magazine (June '24) 


M. L. King, M. D., Medical Director New York Life Insurance Co. 


CERTAIN New York business 
A man used to give too much 

thought to his health. At 
every slight pain he started; and 
each time he suffered a slight diges- 
tive disturbance he was sure the be- 
ginning of the end was at hand. Of 
course he had some indigestion; for 
his state of mind was bound to cause 
trouble. He was always afraid of 
some imaginary heart trouble, and 
unlike most commuters he never ran 
for his train. He preferred to wait 
half an hour rather than take a few 
fast steps. In his home he had a 
collection of medical books, which he 
persisted in reading. 

A life insurance agent had been 
trying for some time to persuade him 
to take out a policy, but he always 
shied away from the subject. Final- 
ly, however, he mastered his dread 
and made an appointment with the 
medical examiner. Pale and nervous, 
it was a terrible ordeal for him! 
A few days later the man was amazed 
te learn that his policy had been 
&:..ted. <A load was lifted from his 
mind. He was saved by learning the 
truth about himself. All he needed 
to do was to read wholesome books, 
take plenty of exercise, and keep his 
mind off his imaginary ills. 

However, as a rule human beings 
are not overcautious, but overcare- 
less about their health. Where we 
find one man suffering from ills his 
own imagination has created, we find 
twenty who ought to be careful, and 
are not. Hundreds of applicants 
have told me proudly that they have 
never consulted a doctor. But that 
is nothing to be proud of. Everyone 
should be examined once a year. 
That would prevent sickness—pro- 
vided the patients would do as they 
are directed. 

In the course of one day’s work, I 
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passed upon nine different appli- 
eants, all of whom said they had 
never needed a doctor. But not one 
of the nine could get life insurance! 
I have before me an application from 
a man who is 45 years old. He has 
a bad heart and bad kidneys. Two 
years ago we examined him, and re- 
jected his application because we 
found some heart trouble. He took 
no warning from that examination; 
and today he is a sick man. But he 
could have been almost perfectly 
well—if he had considered what the 
first rejection meant. We human 
beings have lost our natural instinct 
for doing what is best for us; and 
we must therefore live by acquired 
knowledge. The body is a wonderful 
machine. It will run a long time if 
given a chance. But no machine, 
however perfect, can withstand for- 
ever the effects of carelessness, ig- 


norance, and indifference. 

I have been with the New York 
Life Insurance Company for 40 
years, starting as an examiner. I 


have made thousands of examina- 
tions and passed upon hundreds of 
thousands of reports made by other 
doctors. And I have found that hu- 
man nature is usually intemperate in 
one way or another, and often indif- 
ferent to its own best interests. In- 
temperance is the fault that gives us 
the most concern. People are always 
overdoing something. They overeat, 
overwork, overplay, overdrink, overs 
smoke, or go to some other excess 
that shortens life. 

Some time ago a powerful young 
fellow was riled when he discovered 
that, at 32, he was paying the insur- 
ance rate of a man of 40. ‘Tam young 
and strong,’’ he said. “I have never 
been sick.’”’ I told him to look at 
himself in the mirror. ‘“There’s 
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nothing the matter with me, except 
that I like to eat,’’ he said. 

“That’s just it,’’ I replied, ‘‘and 
you overdo it.’’ He should have 
weighed about 164 pounds; actually 
he weighed 221. And we have found 
that people who eat too much are 
poor risks. Eating was never in- 
tended to be an indulgence. You 
should take food simply to replace 
the wear and tear of life. A great 
many persons tickle their palates at 
the expense of 5, 10, 15, or 20 years 
of life. 


Surplus weight is never inherited. 
Your weight is determined by what 
you eat; not by what your ancestors 
ate. You can weigh just what you 
ought to weigh—if you eat the right 
kind of food, the right amount of 
it, and take enough exercise. 


A very worried man came to see 
me one day. He was 46 years old, 
and had a wife and three children. 
“I’ve simply got to have a policy,” 
he said. But an alarmingly high 
blood pressure stood between him 
and insurance for his family. More 
than that, it stood between him and 
a long life! He had been an intem- 
perate man for years—an intemper- 
ate worker and eater. He worked 
like fury and he ate like fury. And 
now his heart was beating like fury 
as a result of it. He had never taken 
time to eat his breakfast slowly; 
never had been quiet and calm at 
lunch; and when dinner time came 
he let his appetite get the better 
of him. 


Excess is always a dangerous 
thing; even excess in bodily exercise. 
Many athletes are not good insurance 
risks; their heart muscles have first 
been overdeveloped, and then allowed 
to become flabby. In 1922, heart 
disease killed more of our policy- 
holders than any other one thing. 
Now heart trouble is not contagious. 
The man who has it has brought it 
on himself. He has done something 
to excess. Big business men, who 
live strenuous lives, with no time for 
relaxation, and with no diversity of 
interests, overwork their hearts, and 
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develop rapid pulse, high blood pres- 
sure, or diseased blood vessels. 

My company has been in business 
for 78 years. And we know that the 
people who live temperately and con- 
tentedly will live longest. The mere 
passage of time does not produce in- 
firmities. If poisons could be kept 
out of the body, and if all misuse 
and every excess could be avoided, 
many people would pass the century 
mark. Feebleness that comes in the 
sixties and seventies is self-made. 
The weakest point in our civilization 
is that it does not know how to 
take care of life. 


Generally speaking, ministers, 
farmers, and teachers are the best 
American risks. In the case of min- 
isters and teachers, perhaps they 
cannot overeat because they don’t 
make enough money to buy too much 
food! But the real reason is that 
they are calm and philosophical; and 
most of them have enough leisure to 
permit the body to recuperate from 
its labors. Farmers live long for 
the obvious reason that they are 
much out of doors and engaged in 
wholesome labor. 


Human nature, as I have said is 
intemperate. The average length of 
life could be doubled if people would 
use the common sense they have and 
the information that is available. 
Any person can go to a doctor now 
and then as a precaution. And al- 
most any disease can be halted if 
taken in time. You don’t lose out 
on anything worth while by taking 
care of yourself. On the other hand, 
you gain vastly in real happiness, 
in usefulness, and in length of active 
life. In small children, look out for 
digestive disturbances. From about 
15 years up to 30, have a care for 
the respiratory system. .After 30, 
use a little discretion in the way you 
treat your heart, blood vessels, and 
kidneys. 


Moderation in all things is the sane 
rule. A temperate life and a con- 
tented spirit are the great aids to 
longevity. 
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Why Don’t You Tell Your Children? 


Condensed from Physical Culture (June '24) 
Lee Alexander Stone, M.D., Lt.-Col. M. 1. 0, R. C, U.S.A. 


ONG years of silence and se- 

crecy have but served to aug- 

ment social ills. With the 
dawn of a true social consciousness 
the will to know the laws of life 
will be followed by a diligent respect 
and observance of those laws. The 
man-to-man conferences we held 
during the war we are trying today 
to carry into the civic communities. 
And I may be permitted to say in 
this connection that in lectures on the 
subject of sex to audiences number- 
ing more than two million young 
people the whole subject has been so 
presented and life pictured as being 
so holy that no sign of mirth has 
ever marred my lectures. 


Society is becoming awakened to 
the necessity of intelligently initiat- 
ing the child in sex matters. Per- 
sonally I am unalterably opposed to 
teaching sex hygiene in the public 
schools at the present time because 
we have not a sufficient number of 
teachers who are competent to han- 
dle the subject. It is not too much 
to say that the most pressing social 
hygiene requirement in every state 
in the Union is the organization of 
classes for the purpose of training 
men and women in the science of 
social health. 


With a background of proper 
knowledge, and the taboo of false 
modesty removed, the sexual act 
would no longer be regarded as un- 
clean and unmentionable, but as the 
necessary ritual by which new gen- 
erations come into being and by 
which the biological inheritance is 
enabled to carry forward into the 
next generation the highest achieve- 
ments of our own. 


No doubt of the fallacy of popular 
practice in matters of sex education 
remains with me after a war experi- 
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ence in training hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. Many times after be- 
ing called upon to help officers and 
doughboys alike, I have in amaze- 
ment asked, ‘‘Why in God’s name 
have you not learned from your 
parents what I have been telling 
you?” And often the situation has 
been such that the men felt their 
parents had been cowards because 
they had lacked the courage to give 
out the fundamental sex truths as 
they knew them. 


A little toddler, four or five years 
of age, with a mind as clean and 
pure as it is possible for human 
mind to be, asks, ‘‘Mother, where 
did baby come from?” What a na- 
tural question! And yet, with cow- 
ardly shrinking on the part of the 
parent the child is put aside with 
the stork lie, or some equally ridicu- 
lous falsehood is told. The child 
has a literal mind. He knows he 
is being diverted, and his speculative 
intelligence instead of being allayed 
with a rational reply soon enmeshes 
him. One youngster I knew, upon 
visiting the zoo, said to his mother: 
“Mother, I want to go home.” 
‘“Why,’’ the mother asked in amaze- 
ment, “what is the matter?” And 
the child replied: “I don’t want to 
see any more of this zoo. I don’t 
believe that God would allow any 
ugly old bird like that to bring a 
sweet baby in the world.” 

The child thinks, and child psy- 
chology is a force to be reckoned 
with. We cannot deny the heritage 
that is the child’s inalienable right, 
to know why it was called into the 
world and how. If the child does 
not receive a direct and intelligent 
answer to his inquiries, he is going 
to acquire the desired knowledge from 
youngsters of the street. The mat- 
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ter resolves itself into a question of 
method. Many and diverse means 
of instruction have been devised by 
ingenious persons. 


One wonderful mother who had 
given birth to a _ beautiful baby 
found her solution in this way. When 
her baby was a few days old, she 
sent for her four year old youngster 
to show him his brother. ‘‘Where 
did baby come from?” he asked. The 
mother told the child the essential 
facts and added that baby was real- 
ly a part of mother herself, of her 
heart, of her bone, of her flesh. 
Don’t say that children don’t think! 
The youngster in question pondered 
awhile and then asked, ‘Mother, 
was I a part of you too?” She 
replied, ‘‘You were, my son.”’ Again 
he thought awhile, and _= said: 
“Mother, I love you more than ever, 
because I know that once I was part 
of you.” 


If an inquiring child is put off 
with a lie, the parent loses a certain 
degree of respect. All need 
not use the same method of ap- 
proach in these matters. We can 
discuss the evolution of flowers. We 
can take the child into a cornfield 
and show it the tassel, explain its 
development, from the first contact 
of the seed with the pollen to the 
grains on the cob. 


Every mother should be ingenious 
enough to impart knowledge to her 
child. That knowledge need not be 
technical. She should be able, when 
she talks about a nest under ke: 
heart, or of a veginning life within 
her body, to bear in mind that re- 
productive impulses are holy and 
without them, this race would die. 


I have seen a mother many times 
take a handkerchief and fold it to 
look like a doll and place it in her 
little child’s arms. ‘The first re- 
sponse that even a very young child 
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makes is to grasp the doll and hold 
it tightly to its heart. Who can tell 
how early a child feels the beginnings 
of the biologic urge for the divine 
passion of motherhood? This is 
why the child should be given a 
square deal and receive its first 
training in the home. Without 
home training the physiology and 
biology in the school come too late 
to protect the child, and they can- 
not impart the ethical interpreta- 
tions that give a fuller and deeper 
meaning to life. 


Sex discussions with children 
should never create any thought 
other than that of absolute purity 
regarding sex relationship. And 
there should be as perfect freedom 
in the discussion of such matters in 
the home as there is in the discrs- 
sion of measles, or mumps. The 
ethics of the situation demands that 
the child be brought to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that it was 
brought into the world for a specific 
purpose, and that parenthood is a 
high calling. By many and inseusi- 
ble degrees the wise mother so pre- 
pares her children that the iacts of 
life constitute no shock to their sen- 
sibilities. Of all creatures born into 
this world who deserve a _ fair 
chance, foremost is the little child 
who asks, ‘“‘Where did I come from?” 


We have been prudish. We have 
refused to permit discussion of these 
subjects. We have distorted them 
with taboos as effectual and as ex- 
tensive as the taboos of barbaric 
races. As a consequence ovr chil- 
dren are obliged to muddle along 
with misinformation, distorted fancy 
and fear, with no basis at ali for 
the foundations of what we call sex 
ideals or social ethics. Such con- 
ditions favor abnormal and morbid 
views on sexual matters. We snust 
enlighten our children, or the mor- 
bid conditions growing out of sex 
complexes will undermine the social 
order. 
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With the Flying Mail 
Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (June '24) 


Howard Mingos 


HE night air mail will go into 
operation on July Ist. The 
planes will fly in daylight be- 
tween New York and Chicago, both 
ways. Between Chicago and Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, they will fly at night. 
The Cheyenne-San Francisco section 


will be flown in daylight. That 
means that the pilots will have day- 
light for mountain flying in both 
East and West. 


The new night flying service will 
virtually shrink the country to a 
third of its present size, speaking in 
terms of transportation. For a letter 
will leave New York at 11 a. m. and 
arrive in San Francisco at 4:15 the 
next afternoon—about 26 hours be- 
tween coasts. 

Over the night route between Chi- 
cago and Cheyenne emergency fields 
are located approximately 25 miles 
apart. At each of the five central 
fields in that night division 500,000,- 
000 candlepower searchlights have 
been installed on top of 50 foot tow- 
ers and pitched one degree above 
the horizon. These lights have been 
seen by pilots flying 100 miles dis- 
tant. Then too, all the fields have 
boundary lights. Every three miles 
throughout the night route there is 
a small routing beacon, always light- 
ed automatically when the sun goes 
down or behind a cloud. Ordinarily 
the pilot will have three of these 
beacons within range at all times. 

The new planes built for night fly- 
ing carry as many as 100,000 letters. 
They are equipped with electrical al- 
timeters to warn the pilot of unseen 
peaks and buildings, and radio di- 
rection finders serve to make the pilot 
independent of forced landings when 
he runs into fog and storms. The 
airplanes are also equipped with 
navigation lights and powerful head- 
lights. A radio set enables the pilot 
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to have direct communication with 
the ground forces. 

It is confidently predicted that the 
system will eventually develop into a 
countrywide network of lines be- 
tween all cities. As this is written 
an official of one of the large parcel 
express companies has recommended 
the employment of aircraft for parcel 
transport as soon as circumstances 
permit. Groups of bankers are con- 
sulting with aviation bodies and 
Government officials regarding the 
most practical methods to be adopt- 
ed in establishing day and night air- 
plane services, linking all the im- 
portant cities. They are about ready 


to undertake the organization of 
great aerial trunkline systems, 


financed and operated much as the 
railroad companies are. And at least 
three railroad organizations are now 
investigating the possibilities of cre- 
ating auxiliary airplane lines to op- 
erate over their rights of way, to 
carry the fast express and mail, in 
other words relieve the rails of the 
faster traffic which has proved so 
costly. They have sent observers to 
Europe to inspect the flying services 
which now carry mail and fast ex- 
press between all the large cities and 
into Africa and the Near East. Air 
transport is becoming increasingly 
popular in Europe. 

Mail airplanes have completed 
8.075 flights out of 8,280 attempted, 
and with only two fatal accidents in 


that period. It was that record of 
more than 97 per cent efficiency 
which led Congress to appropriate 


the $2,500,000 necessary to establish 
the night air mail. 

The success of the entire service 
depends upon the pilots. Before a 
pilot is trusted with a mail plane 
he must spend at least 500 hours 
in the air elsewhere. He must also 
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undergo a period of probationary fly- 
ing. On an average, ten out of the 
twenty who apply each month for the 
job of flying the mails are rejected. 
The successful applicants are placed 
on the waiting list to be hired when 
vacancies occur. It speaks well of 
aviation that so many men are will- 
ing to qualify for such an arduous 
task which at best pays only $5,000 
a year, and usually less. 


Needless to say, in flying over the 
widely varied terrain in our country 
all sorts of emergencies occur. A 
man may fiy in his pajamas one 
week and the next take off from a 
mail field so bundled up in many 
suits of underwear and fur-lined 
clothes that he can hardly wedge 
himself into the cockpit. Sometimes 
the thermometer registers 60 degrees 
below zero, over the mountains which 
the mail planes hurdle at approxi- 
mately two miles a minute. 


The remarkable part of it is that 
so much of the mail carrying has 
been successful, for a great deal of 
the flying is done in storms and fog. 
Clair Vance, only a few weeks ago, 
came down in the Sierra Nevadas. 
He had struck a blinding snowstorm 
which made observation impossible. 
He was thrown off his course, and 
was finally compelled to seek a land- 
ing in the mountains. He came 
down and picked himself out of a 
badly smashed bundle of sticks, fab- 
ric and piano wire. 

A pilot may leave Garden City 
Long Island, in a clear sky and find 
New York 12 miles away so shroud- 
ed in mist that he cannot go through 
it. During a tornado which halted 
all traffic in the Great Lakes region, 
Pilot Harris was nosing toward Chi- 
cago with the Cleveland mail. Hail- 
stones cut the fabric on his wings 
and gnawed chunks out of the pro- 
peller blades. He could not see the 
instrument board in front of him. 
Time and again he had a sickening 
sensation of dropping through space. 
He was literally blown into Chicago, 
where he found the storm abated. 


On one occasion when the Missouri 
river was so swollen by floods that 
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there was no crossing it, a mail pilot 
happened to land on a lonely farm 
far from the nearest settlement 
across the river. A farmer ran out 
to meet him. “You have come in 
answer to our prayers,”’ he exclaimed. 
“My wife is sick and we are shut 
off from all help. We have spent 
the night in prayer.” 


“Well, old timer, a clogged gas 
lead brought me down here on your 
farm,’’ replied the flier. “If you will 
help me fix the bus, I’ll fly across 
the river and bring back a doctor.” 
Which was done. The Postmaster 
General cited the pilot for saving the 
woman’s life. 


Jim Murray was caught between 
two snowstorms which closed in on 
him in the Sierras. As he could not 
see beyond the nose of his plane he 
was not surprised when it struck the 
peak of a mountain. With his body 
and face a mass of cuts, he set out 
down the mountainside. He walked 
twenty miles and ate nothing but 
snow for over 36 hours. He shocked 
the department at Washington when 
he sent in a requisition for a pair 
of snowshoes. But they were sent 
to him and other pilots have followed 
suit. The snowshoes are lashed to 
the side of the plane. 


After several pilots had won a 
marathon race with their dread 
enemy, thirst, the men flying over 
the Nevada desert added to their 
equipment army canteens. And after 
they had been accompanied by packs 
of coyotes on the long walk to the 
nearest habitation they acquired the 
habit of carrying six-shooters. A 
forced landing at night may compel 
them to remain near their plane. The 
wolves creep uncomfortably close. 
Often the nearest settlement is 70 
miles distant. 

Some time ago Eaton and W. L. 
Blanchfield flying in opposite direc- 
tions came upon each other in a 
snowstorm. As they hurtled past 
at full speed their machines were 
less than three feet apart. Neither 
saw the other until the instant be- 
fore the near-collision. 
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The Fortunate Boy 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (Feb. 10, '23) 
Ida M. Tarbell, author of “The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” etc. 


OW devoid of understanding is 
he that pities Abraham Lin- 
coln’s youth! It was so hard, 

we say, so meager and ugly—no com- 
forts, no hair mattress, no electric 
light, no free library, no ready-made 
clothes. We rehearse what we know 
he did not have, but fail to see what 
he did have. 


The real boy Lincoln was not he 
who slept in the loft of a log cabin 
through whose chinks the snow may 
sometimes have sifted; it was the 
boy who came home after a long 
day’s work with glowing eyes, hug- 
ging to his heart a book—a borrowed 
book—who did his chores almost 
unconsciously, his mind on the joy 
that awaited him. What mattered 
it to him that he must gather chips 
and shavings to keep the logs flam- 
ing, if he would have a light to read 
by? He had a book to read, and he 
read it until sleep overtook the 
household, and then carried it up to 
bed that at the break of day it might 
be within his reach. 


The real boy was not he who 
struggled with plow or ox or flatboat 
rudder; it was he who while work- 
ing rehearsed over and over the pas- 
sages that he had read the night 
before, making them his own. It 
was the boy who as he traveled the 
furrow visualized George Washing- 
ton, Valley Forge, the Crossing of 
the Delaware, who learned to declaim 
the ‘Great Declaration.’” The real 
boy Lincoln was the one who, in those 
days we call so hard, carried with 
him a faith in the possibility of free- 
dom and opportunity for all men, a 
faith which grew as he toiled. 


He is not the one to be pitied. 
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Pity the boy who, surrounded by all 
the thousands of volumes which re- 
hearse the making and interpret the 
meaning of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, has never yet caught its 
vision or felt the fire of its inspira- 
tion. 


He must walk far for the book— 
beg it from neighbors who knew him, 
build acquaintance with strangers 
into confidence sufficient to borrow. 
Wherever he knew of man or woman 
who had or might have a book, he 
wormed his way. He scented a book, 
trailed it, worried it out of its hole. 
His hunter’s nose and tirelessness 
became known far and wide and won 
him friends among men of parts. 
They knew a living mind when they 
met it, understood its hunger, strpve 
to feed it, grew to respect him, to 


go out of their way to put the book 
in his way. 


Pity the book hunter? What if 
the chase was long, the path hard, 
the footwear worn, the coat of home- 
spun—what was all that to him? 
A book in hand, he walked home- 
ward with the man he had found— 
Jefferson, Shakespeare, Bunyan, De- 
foe—and for days, whatever came, 
cold, short rations, hard labor, Jef- 
ferson, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Defoe 
was by his side. 

No, this boy is not to be pitied, but 
rather he who has never longed for 
a book, never walked a mile to bor- 
row one—he who can live among 
books daily, incurious, unacquainted. 

Lincoln loved and sought the book 
because of the light and understand- 
ing it gave to life. Do not pity him 
because he had no steadier glow to 
read by than that of blazing logs— 
rather rejoice that he read! 
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Johnny’s Dwindling Heritage 
Condensed from The Outlook 
R. V. Reynolds 


HE dentists say that we shall 

soon be a toothless race, all on 

account of soft food and other 
soft snaps that go with advanced 
civilization. Your boy and my boy 
are learning these days—in the 
schools, mind you—to do such things 
as sawing, planing, nailing. That 
kind of lore has vanished out of boy- 
dom. The schools and the Boy 
Scouts are doing their best to make 
up for certain essential things that 
are disappearing out of their lives. 
The course in carpentry supplies the 
knowledge that capable youngsters 
used to acquire in the back shed, 
making things the family needed. 
Johnny’s gymnasium gives him care- 
fully rationed exercise, because he 
no longer breaks horses or calls the 
neighbors to help him hoist the ridge- 
pole of a barn into place. Does he 
walk three miles to the little red 
schoolhouse? Not he. The family 
flivver gets the exercise. The old 
swimmin’ hole is made of marble 
now, and the water is warmed if 
enough Johnnies shiver a bit. 

Can he whittle out a racing yacht 
or a wooden chair? No, it’s too 
much work. All his sporting equip- 
ment is bought, not made at home. 
Needless to say, he can neither ride 
nor shoot. As for felling trees, it 
simply isn’t done. The park police 
would object. 

And so most of the things in John- 
ny’s cosmos come to him from the 
outside. He does not originate, plan, 
create the things he plays and works 
with—somebody else does it for him 
in a distant factory. If he doesn’t 
exercise his teeth or his creative 
mind, they are going to atrophy, so 
the book says. And Johnny’s John- 
nies are going to be a lot worse off 
than he, unless the signs fail. They 
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may know more about carbureters 
than Ford and more about wireless 
than Marconi, but these things alone 
do not make the kind of men that 
made America. Perhaps they even 
help to unmake them. 

Those men were two-fisted chaps, 
each one able to do anything neces- 
sary to keep his stomach full and 
his skin intact. If they wanted to 
zo somewhere, they caught up and 
rode a horse, regardless of the 
horse’s plans. For a short trip of 
a few hundred miles perhaps they 
didn’t bother about the horse—just 
swing up an eighty-pound pack and 
away we go down the river trail. 
And when it came to building things! 
They could build anything from a 
house to a batch of biscuit. Moc- 
casins, or a canoe, or snowshoes were 
merely evening pastime when the 
day’s work was over. They could 
chew tough meat or handle tough 
men if necessary. Their main tools 
were the ax and the rifle. From the 
trees and the shrubs and the animal 
life of the forest they drew every- 
thing necessary for human suste- 
nance except bread, and that was 
soon provided. 

The struggle with primitive things 
was no joke. Weaklings succumbed 
to it. But those who came through 
were fit to command themselves and 
others. As the result they com- 
manded a continent. 

Men of this kind are becoming 
legendary. It is the heritage of a 
thousand generations. It is no mere 
chance that men have such names as 
Ashe and Oake, Wood, Sawyer, Pit- 


man, Archer, Bowman, Fletcher, 
Forester, Du Bois, Hunter, Arrow- 
smith, Greenwood, and the like. 


Year by year, Johnny’s heritage is 
dwindling. 
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The Most Important Trend in 


Business 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (Special No., June 5, ’24) 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


in the Ten Commandments and 

the Sermon on the Mount are 
as applicable today as when they 
were declared, but they require a 
host of subsidiary clauses. The ten 
ways to evil in the time of Moses 
have increased to ten thousand now. 
Ten people in a whole county, with 
a plow apiece, did not elbow each 
other very much. But when we put 
seven million people in a_ county, 
with the tools of electricity, steam, 
30-floor buildings, telephones, mis- 
cellaneous noises, street cars, rail- 
ways, motors, stock exchanges, and 
what not besides, then we do jostle 
each other in a wmultitude of direc- 
tions. Thereupon our lawmakers 
supply the demand by the ceaseless 
piling up of statutes in attempts to 
keep the traffic open, to assure fair 
dealing in the economic world, to 
eliminate its wastes, etc. In one of 
our states more than 1,000 laws and 
ordinances have been added in the 
last eight months. 

It is vitally necessary that we 
stem this tide of laws if we would 
preserve that initiative in men which 
builds up the character, intelligence, 
and progress in our people. 

National character cannot be built 
by law. It is the sum of the moral 
fiber of its individuals. When 
abuses which rise from our growing 
system are cured by live individual 
conscience, by initiative in the crea- 
tion of voluntary standards, then Is 
the growth of moral perceptions 
fertilized in every individual char- 
acter. 

A great deal of legislation is due 


Ti basic principles laid down 
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rather to the inability of business 
hitherto to so organize as to correct 
abuses than to any lack of desire to 
have it done. Industry and com- 
merce are not based upon taking ad- 
vantage of other persons. We often 
lay too much emphasis on the com- 
petitive features of business, too: lit- 
tle upon the fact that it is in es- 
sence a great cooperative effort. 

I believe that we are, almost un- 
noticed, in the midst of a great 
transformation in the whole super- 
organization of our economic life. We 
are passing from a period of ex- 
tremely individualistic action into a 
period of associational activities. 
Practically our entire American work- 
ing world is now organized into some 
form of economic association. We 
have trade associations embracing 
particular industries. We _ sihave 
chambers of commerce embracing 
representatives of different indus- 
tries and commerce. We have the 
labor unions representing the differ- 
ent, crafts. We have associations 
embracing all the different profes- 
sions, farmers’ associations, and 
what not. 

The growth of these associations 
to enveloping numbers is of the last 
25 years. We have, perhaps, 25,000 
such associational activities in the 
economic field. Membership, direct- 
ly or indirectly, now embraces the 
vast majority of all the individuals 
of our country. 

Associational activities are, I be- 
lieve, driving upon a new road where 
the objectives can be made wholly 
and vitally of public interest. I be- 
lieve that through these forces we 
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are slowly moving toward some sort 
of industrial democracy. A self-gov- 
erning industry can be made to ren- 
der needless a vast area of govern- 
mental interference and regulation 
which has grown up out of righteous 
complaint against the abuses during 
the birth pains of an industrial world. 

These associational activities are 
the promising machinery for much 
of ‘the mecessary determination of 
ethical standards, for the elimina- 
tion of useless waste and unnecessary 
hardships. There are a multitude of 
examples of the beginnings of con- 
structive self-government in indus- 
try among many different associa- 
tions, but I can here mention only 
two or three. 

The Department of Commerce has, 
at the request of the lumber indus- 
try, held a number of conferences 
to establish general standards of 
practice. Among other things there 
arose a question of how thick a 
l-inch board should be. It sounds 
easy. But it quickly developed to 
be a question whether it should be 
1 inch thick when it was green, after 
it was dried, when planed on one 
side, or when planed on both sides. 
It also developed that there were 32 
different thicknesses of a  1-inch 
board in current use and that some 
minority of manufacturers in the 
drive of unfair competition were 
gradually thinning the board until 
it threatened to become paper. There 
also had to be developed the exact 
differences which threw a board into 
four or five different grades. 

These conferences established some 
80 questions involving the whole 
technology of lumber and comprising 
for the first time a definite series of 
national standards. Such results 
could only have been accomplished 
through an association in the indus- 
try. Associational activities were 
also called upon in the matter of 
enforcement. The manufacturers 
were not alone in these conferences, 
but the distributor and consumer 
were also represented by the Archi- 
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tects’ Association, the Building Con- 
tractors’ Association, the railway and 
other purchasing associations, and 
the retailers’ associations. 

The action and reaction of the 
buyer and seller upon each other in 
their desire to secure fair dealing 
in industry can procure enforce- 
ment. Joint inspection bureaus have 
been erected where complaint tor 
violation can be lodged and deter- 
mination made. 

For years aggrieved persons and 
some of the trade have been agitat- 
ing this question of lumber stand- 
ards in Congress. If this effort suc- 
ceeds no legislation will be neces- 
sary. This is keeping the Govern- 
ment out of business through the 
remedy of abuses by business itself. 

I propose now to mention one other 
case of a most vitally important and 
entirely different order, rendered 
possible only through associated ac- 
tivity in which the Department of 
Commerce has been in active cooper- 
ation. That is the bituminous coal 
industry. 

There has been developed in this 
industry 30 per cent too many mines 
operating intermittently during 
nearly every week of the year with 
a large seasonal dip in the summer. 
Thus they required 30 per cent more 
labor and 30 per cent more capital 
than was necessary to produce the 
nation’s coal. 

One effect of this situation was 
that some proportion of the employes 
secured too few days’ work to yield 
them a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing, even at the apparently high 
daily wage. This minority of em- 
ployes were naturally a constant 
source of agitation and disturbance. 
The result of all this was a higher 
cost of producing coal and conse- 
quently a higher national coal bill, 
speculation and uncertainty to the 
operators, hardship and _ difficulty 
and instability to a considerable por- 
tion of the workers. 

The fundamental cause was a vi- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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“Put Out the Light, Please” 


Excerpts from The Mentor 


Last Words of Famous People 


RALEIGH: ‘Why dost thou not 
strike? Strike, man!”’ (To the 
executioner who was hesitating.) 


DR. WILLIAM HUNTER: “If 1 
had strength enough to hold a pen, 
I would write how easy and pleasant 
a thing it is to die.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: “It is 
well.” 
ADMIRAL NELSON: “I thank 


God I have done my duty.” 


NAPOLEON: “My God — the 
French Nation—Head of the Army.”’ 


BYRON: “I must sleep now.” 


GEORGE IV: “Watty, what is 
this? It is death, my boy—they have 
deceived me.”’ 


GOETHE: 
light!”’ 


“More light!—-More 


EARL OF CHESTERFIELD (fa- 
mous as an arbiter of good man- 
ners): ‘Give Dayrolles a chair.”’ 


CROMWELL: “It is not my de- 
sign to drink or sleep, but my design 
is to make what haste I can to be 
gone.”’ 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN: “I 
shall hear in heaven.” (Beethoven 
was deaf during his later years— 
and composed many works without 
being able to hear them.) 


WASHINGTON IRVING: “I must 
arrange my pillows for another weary 
night.”’ 
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McKINLEY: “It is God’s way. 
His will be done, not ours.”’ 


EDGAR ALLEN POE: 
help my soul.” 


NATHAN HALE: “I only regret 
that I have but one life to give to 
my country.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: “I re- 
sign my spirit to God, my daughter 
to my country.”’ 


JOHN KEATS: 
growing over me.”’ 


RABELAIS: ‘‘Let down the cur- 
tain, the farce is over.”’ 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: “y 
know that all things on earth must 
come to an end, and now I am come 
to mine.”’ 


GAINSBOROUGH: “We are all 
going to Heaven, and Vandyke is of 
the company.”’ 


HENRY THOREAU: “‘I leave this 
world without a regret.”’ 


THOMAS (Stonewall) JACKSON: 
“Let us go over the river, and sit 
under the refreshing shadow of the 
trees.”’ 


ROOSEVELT: 
please.”’ 


JOHN BURROUGHS: 
are we from home?”’ 


FRANKLIN K. LANE; “I will see 
you in the morning.” 


“Lord, 


“T feel the flowers 


“Put out the light, 


“How far 
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(Continued from page 240) 
cious cycle of seasonal fluctuation in 
demand, annual shortage in coal cars, 
and periodic strikes which grew out 
of the instability of labor relation- 
ships. These periods of shortened 
or suspended production always re- 
sulted in famine prices for coal and 
stimulation to opening of new mines. 

At least four government commis- 
sions have examined this question. 
Probably 40 bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress proposing gov- 
ernmental regulation in an attempt 
to correct the abuses and wastes and 
danger that lay in the situation. 


The associational agencies in the 
field were those of the operators, of 
labor, of the railway executives and 
of the various associations of indus- 
tries as consumers. The first prob- 
lem was to secure a general knowl- 
edge of the causes to which I fee! 
the Department of Commerce con- 
tributed substantially. 

Remedy was undertaken in many 
directions. The railway association 
induced the construction of a more 
ample supply of coal cars and a 
greater expedition and interchange 
in handling between different rail- 
ways. The Department of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, railway and public utili- 
ties associations, secured that more 
coal should be put in storage during 
the summer season. 

The result was that last year for 
the first time in many years we had 
no interruption in the distribution of 
coal due to car shortage. The second 
part of the solution was the general 
agreement by both operators and la- 
bor that stability could not be re- 
stored in the industry unless there 
was a long period of continuous op- 
eration in which the absence of coal 
famines and profiteering would elim- 
inate the speculative and high-cost 
producer and reduce the units in the 
industrv and thus its intermittency. 
The labor agreement between these 
associations made last February for 
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a term of three years has assured 
this improvement. 

Here we have an example of the 
most profound national importance in 
at least the beginning of stabiliza- 
tion of an industry involved in a 
most vicious cycle of waste and trou- 
ble. The national savings can be 
measured in hundreds of millions of 
dollars and the human hardships 
greatly lessened. Today I do not 
believe there is any sentiment for 
government regulation of the bitu- 
minous coal industry. 

Another instance of great interest 
in which I had the honor to partici- 
pate was the abolition of the 12- 
hour day in the steel industry 
through the action of the steel as- 
sociation. 

I could cite scores of similar in- 
stances. All of this is the strong 
beginning of a new force in the busi- 
ness world. The individual interest is 
wrapped up with public interest. 
They can find expression only 
through association. If these asso- 
ciations will cooperate together tor 
voluntary enforcement of high 
standards, we shall have proceeded 
far along the road of the elimination 
of government from business. 

The test of our whole economic and 
social system is its capacity to cure 
its own abuses. New abuses and 
new relationships to the public will 
occur as long as we continue to pro- 
gress. If we are to be wholly de- 
pendent upon government to cure 
these abuses. we shall by this vert 
method have created an_ enlarged 
and deadening abuse through the ex- 
tension of clumsy bureaucracies. 

The Government can best contrib- 
ute through stimulation of and co- 
operation with voluntary forces in 
our national life: for we thus pre- 
serve the foundations upon which we 
have progressed so far—the initia- 
tive of our people. With vision and 
devotion these voluntary forces can 
accomplish more for America than 
any spread of the hand of govern- 
ment. 
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Do Children Have Souls? 





Condensed from Good Housekeeping (June '24) 


William G. 


OU and I, of course, believe that 

we have our spiritual sides. We 

believe in the _ Bible. What 
would happen if tomorrow some or- 
ganization should begin an effort to 
remove the Bible from our court- 
rooms? What would happen to a 
President who, some March 4th, re- 
fused to kiss the Bible in his inaugu- 
ration ceremony? What congress- 
man would dare to move that ses- 
sions of Congress should no longer 
be opened with prayer? Show me 
a director of the mint who would 
even think of cutting the motto, ‘‘In 
God We Trust,” off the coin dies. 
What Secretary of the Army or Navy 
would think of trying to abolish the 
office of chaplain? Our young men 
who attend West Point are asked 
their religious preferences and are 
assigned to attend services accord- 
ingly. Would a commandant of 
West Point dare to abolish that cus- 
tom? 

We defend religion—all religion— 
as an American institution. But 
how old does a human being have to 
be, in America, before religion is 
supposed to play any part in his life? 
How old must he be before the Mo- 
saic Bible can be safely put in his 
hands? 


In most of our public schools there 
are children of parents of different 
religious faiths—Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Jewish. And that, say the crit- 
ics, makes the suggestion that re- 
ligion be taught in school an impos- 
sible one. We admit it, if by ‘‘re- 
ligion’”” is meant “creed.” But we 
happen not to. believe that: no creed 
should be taught at public expense. 
But that religion—a belief in God 
and in our responsibility to Him— 
should be so taught we firmly believe. 
The chief difficulty that we recog- 
nize is the lack of a curriculum and 
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of trained teachers, but this will be 
solved as soon as we decide that we 
want our children taught religion, 
daily, as part of their preparation 
for life. 

It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that there is an overwhelm- 
ing wave of public opinion in the 
United States in favor of religious 
instruction for our children. On 
New Year’s Day in New York City 
a joint message was sent to the par- 
ents of the city. It was signed by a 
rabbi, a priest, and the president of 
the New York Federation of Church- 
es. It ran, in part: ‘‘We make this 
fervent appeal to all our citizens to 
ennoble our native land by giving to 
our children the priceless boon of 
religious education.” 

Later, in a great mass-meeting of 
school teachers of all faiths, called 
by Catholic teachers, Cardinal Hayes, 
Rabbi D. de Sola Pool, and Dr. Wal- 
ter M. Howlett, in charge of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School Associa- 
tion, spoke from the same platform 
in favor of religious instruction for 
children. Two songs were sung at 
that great mass-meeting which might 
be sung in any schoolroom—“The 
Star Spangled Banner’ and “Holy 
God, We Praise Thy Name.” The 
latter song, however, can not be sung 
in most public schools because it is 
religious. The flag of America is 
one thing in our public schools; the 
God of America, another. 


Since Good Housekeeping began 
this series of articles the Bible has 
been put into all the public school- 
rooms in Kentucky. The vote in the 
Kentucky senate was 33 to 1; in the 
lower house, 77 to 11. During the 
debate Representative Walker rose 
and repeated the Twenty-third 
Psalm. He wanted to know why 
that wonderful declaration of faith 
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in a kind God’s love and care should 
be kept away from Kentucky’s school 


children. ‘‘Why, my little daughter 
hears that every Sunday,’’ exclaimed 
the Jewish representative, rising in 
his place. ‘It’s in the Old Testa- 
ment.”’ 

Recently four New York boys 
around 21, the product of New York 
schools, were tried for murder in the 
courtroom of Justice J. C. Cropsey. 
They had shot to death, with abys- 
mal cruelty, two bank messengers. 
New York was aghast at the crime. 
There was infinite pathos in the 
judge’s voice as he sentenced them 
to death. And then he read an in- 
dictment against the men of Brook- 
lyn—all men, rich and poor—wno 
had not set a better example of liv- 
ing to the boys of that community. 
Ever since that day Justice Cropsey 
has been making stirring public ad- 
dresses. He says repeatedly, “A 
dozen years on the bench has shown 
me that our boys can be saved only 
by religion.” 

In 1918 the citizens of Van Wert, 
Ohio, appointed a committee to con- 
sider the question of permitting chil- 
dren to leave their schoolrooms twice 
weekly to receive religious instruc- 
tion for 30 minutes. This commit- 
tee secured permission to use certain 
empty schoolrooms, and hired a 
teacher who was an expert in religi- 
ous instruction. Parents were in- 
formed that only pupils who elected 
to receive’ religious instruction 
would be in these classes. For five 
years the interest and the attendance 
grew, and at the beginning of the 
school year, last fall, 95 per cent of 
the 1,020 pupils elected religious in- 
struction. Then the idea got abroad 
that instead of having 95 per cent 
of the children leave their school- 
rooms twice a week to receive religi- 
ous instruction, it would save ex- 
pense and be more efficient to have 
the 5 per cent of the children who 
had not elected religious instruction 
retire to some other room in the 
building. And the school board, con- 
sisting of business men and farmers, 
voted that-this change in the system 
be made. 
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So many educators are demanding 
to know the details of the Van Wert 
experiment that it has been neces- 
sary for the school officials to pre- 
pare a booklet containing answers 
to all possible questions. A business 
man of Van Wert told me, ‘‘My chil- 
dren are being taught in school that 
religion counts for something. In 
the old days our children weren't 
even taught that there was such a 
thing as religion.” 

That’s what I am trying to get at, 
as a father. While I am not even 
a church member, I want my boys’ 
religious emotions to be reached. I 
want enough religion, without creed, 
to be put into my boys’ schoolrooms 
to show them that there is such a 
thing as religion and that it is the 
keystone of human life and history. 
That’s the simplest truth and the 
first truth that a child should know. 
In all human likelihood there would 
have been no books and magazines, 
no schools, no reading and writing, 
except for the Bible. It was the 
translation of the Bible into living 
language and its printed publication 
that led to the common teaching of 
reading and writing; these two sub- 
jects were first taught for the sole 
purpose of enabling people to read 
the Book. 

Every race has a religion; religion 
is the great motive of men; it is the 
creator and inspirer of greatness. 
Men can not live without believing 
that there is something infinite and 
all powerful beyond them. And yet 
we leave religion out of the earliest 
education of our children; we train 
them, in their most formative years, 
as if there were no such compelling 
power in the lives of men as religion. 

After six months of special investi- 
gation I do not feel lonely in making 
my demand that my two young sons 
shall be given religious instruction 
in school. Readers of Good House- 
keeping have written hundreds of 
letters to me on this subject. A 
traveling man in North Dakota, for 
instance, writes: 

“It is high time that something 
be done to bring religion into our 
schools. They teach everything to 
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make the hand and the mind skilful, 
but neglect utterly the spirit that 
drives both. 

“T am the father of five children. 
yod alone knows where and what 
the oldest, a girl, is. It has been 
nearly a year since we have heard 
from her. My wife and I surely have 
no desire that the boys—the rest 
are boys—go out into the world un- 
equipped with religious training. 

“Critics will say, ‘Why is this not 
taught in the home?’ It is in thou- 
sands of homes; it was in ours. But 
the modern child, with outside in- 
fluence pulling against him, doesn’t 
seem very susceptible to home teach- 
ing along that line. 

“While a Protestant, I would a 
thousand times rather my children 
be taught religion in the public 
schools by a Catholic or Jewish 
teacher than not be taught at all. I 
believe that the great majority of 
fathers feel as I do about it, and any- 
thing that can pe done to give our 
little folks a religious base on which 
to build in their formative years 
ought to be done.” 

Here’s part of another letter: 

“Every time I send my children off 
to school in the morning I wish that 
they were going into an atmosphere 
where God is recognized. I am a 
Catholic mother, but I wish we had 
some universal form of religious in- 
struction or observance in our public 
schools.”’ 


I talked some years ago with Mrs. 
Harvey Van Dyne, whose son was one 
of the ‘“‘car-barn murderers” in Ch!- 
cago. Her son, 19, was hanged. She 
was a fine, motherly woman; she 
worked for many years thereafter in 
welfare work. ‘The world I had to 
send Harvey out into every day was 
too rough,’”’ she told me. At home 
he was gentle and loving. We used 
to sit and read together of evenings, 
and I did my best to bring him up 
in a religious way. But the minute 
he got out of the home, even as a 
schoolboy, he got into a different 
world.”’ 

Can we not have spiritual barri- 
eades for our children in our public 
schools—for all children, whether 
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Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant? Can 
we not fortify them behind religion 
which we adults know is the bulwark 
of our civilization. And behind 
these spiritual barricades, where 
children are being trained against the 
day when they must go out into a 
“rough world,’’ can we not develop 
the souls and characters of our chil- 
dren, so that they will be equipped 
to meet the world’s ‘roughness’ 
when they must at last face it? 


The one and only great objection 
to religion in the public schools is 
that no curriculum has been pre- 
pared by means of which moral de- 
velopment through the teaching of 
religion can be accomplished. The 
fear paralyzes us that teachers who 
attempt to teach religion will also 
attempt to teach creeds and doc- 
trines. The educator who will present a 
curriculum which will put a reverent 
knowledge of the God of the Jew, the Cath- 
olic, and the Protestant, into our public 
school system will have an adequate hear- 
ing from millions of American parents. 


If | want my sons taught any par- 
ticular creed outside the _ school- 
room, that is my own affair. But I 
do want them taught in the public’ 
schools about the God and the Book 
on which all our creeds are based. 
What use is knowledge without right 
ambition? To have one without the 
other is to fill American life with 
aimless, discontented men and 
women. Give children knowledge; 
but if you do not teach them how 
to use this knowledge for good and 
kindly purposes you are only equip- 
ping them for evil purposes. 


Here’s a picture of religionless, 
purposeless lives, drawn by William 
McAdoo, Chief Magistrate of New 
York City, in describing our present- 
day youthful criminals: ‘You can’t 
tell by their appearance that they 
are not like normal boys. But they 
are emotionally deficient. They don’t 
know love or affection or pity or 
truthfulness or sympathy or friend- 
ship or charity or kindness or tem- 
perance or chastity. They don’t 
seem to have feelings. They are cruel 
and selfish and lustful, crafty, cow- 
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ardly, lazy. 
beasts of prey.”’ 
The trouble lies in their shriveled, 


They remind you of 


unexercised, untrained spirit; in 
emotions that have never been 
stirred. They have been trained as 
if they had no souls. And the public 
school system of America, unless 
there is religion in the curriculum, 
treats children as if they were soul- 
less. ‘“‘The children in our public 
schools’’—so a great clergyman told 
au group of 150 writers and editors 
in New York City recently—‘‘know 
more about Abraham _ Lincoln, 
whether you like the fact or not, 
than they do about Jesus Christ.’’ 
It is only a stupid blunder in our 
history, an error such as is likely 
to arise in the midst of efforts toward 
democracy, that has kept the Bible 
away from our children. Before our 
public schools were founded most 
of our schools were demominational 
or private schools, in which religion 
was taught and the Bible was the 
chief book. Horace Mann, a great 
educator, went to Germany and dis- 
covered there the ‘“folkeschule,”’ a 
school for the training of all chil- 
dren of the lower classes. He brought 
this school to America; it became 
our public school. When our public 
school system, based on taxation, was 
founded, the question arose of teach- 
ing religion. There was such a rush 
of various religious creeds in an ef- 
fort to gain control of religious 
teaching in the public schools that 
laws were passed everywhere against 
giving any tax money to those who 





might try to teach creeds in our 
public schools. No one was ready 
with a plain, fundamental non-creed- 
al recognition of God and religion in 
our schools. And so God and re- 
ligion were left out. There is noth- 
ing to show, in all history, that we 
ever intended to drop religious in- 
struction for our children. 


The whole question of whether we 
ought to have religious instruction 
in public schools hangs on the answer 
to this other question, “‘Do children 
have souls?”’ If we believe children 
do not have souls, but only muscles 
and brains, let us conduct our pub- 
lic schools as we are now conducting 
them. But if we believe that children 
do have souls, then let America, in 
the name of goodness, give them 
soul-training in their every-day life 
in the rooms of our public schools. 


American fathers and mothers can 
put a new note in American school 
life within a few years, I believe, 
if they act together in this direction. 
We can make public school years, 
in America, a great strengthening 
time; we can make our schoolrooms 
gymnasiums for character. 


If our children are given the Bible 
at school isn’t it likely that they 
will take it into the home and stim- 
ulate home-teaching of the faith of 
their fathers? 


“Let us have Godliness in Ameri- 
ean life today.”’ You hear that ap- 
peal everywhere. Isn’t it possible 
that the children might lead America 
to Godliness? 
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The World’s Greatest Spectacle 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (June ’24) 


Raymond J. Brown 
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“A story of the wonders of the heavens 
and their immensities that gives us a new 
sense of the mystery and adventure of life.” 








F you care to see certain events 

that antedate the beginning of 

the Christian era by at least 8,000 
years, it is necessary for you merely 
to go out of doors any one of these 
clear summer nights and look at the 
sky through a telescope. 


Here and there in the heavens the 
telescope would’ disclose cloudy 
patches of light, and when you saw 
them you actually would be carried 
back at least 10,000 years. For 
those cloudy patches are star clus- 
ters, containing tens of thousands 
of stars, some undoubtedly larger 
and brighter than our sun, but so 
far away from the earth that their 
light, traveling 186,00Q miles a sec- 
ond, requires 10,000 years to reach 
us! Which means that when you 
see that light, you actually see 
something that left those stars 
thousands of years before the dawn 
of the oldest civilization that exist- 
ed on earth! 


Moreover, though some of these 
far-distant star clusters cannot be 
seen without the aid of powerful 
glasses, they are so large that it 
would take a beam of light 500 years 
to cross one. And only from those 
relatively close does the light reach 
us in so short a time as 10,000 years. 

Astronomers’ estimate the light 
from many of them does not reach 
us in less than 200,000 years, while 
only a few months ago there was 
discovered in the constellation Sag- 
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ittarius a faint haze whose light is 
estimated to take 1,000,000 years in 
its journey to the earth! 

To speak of the components of 
those distant patches in the skies 
as ‘‘suns’’ is quite correct. All stars 
are suns, and the sun is a .- star. 
Also, our sun, which seems to us the 
undoubted ruler of the heavens, is 
only an average star. In an area 
of the Milky Way only as large as 
the full moon, telescopic photographs 
have shown 80,000 stars, as many of 
which are larger than the sun as are 
smaller. 

Many of the tiniest specks of light 
you see in the sky on a clear moon- 
light night are stars that are im- 
mensely greater than the sun, which 
is 855,000 miles in diameter. If 
you pick out a brighter star, it is 
altogether likely to be a greater sun 
than ours. It might even be Antares, 
which is 400 times larger than the 
sun, or Betelgeuse, more than 200 
times larger, or Arcturus, about 25 
times larger. There are between two 
billion and three billion stars from 
which you may choose, according to 
the estimates of astronomers, 

Around many of these stars satel- 
lites are whirling just as around our 
sun revolve the earth and the seven 
other planets. In other words, what 
people on earth are accustomed to 
regard as the universe—the sun and 
its planets with its star-studded can- 
opy of sky—actually is only an in- 
finitesimal speck in the real uni- 
verse. 

To most of us distances greater 
than 25,000 miles, the approximate 
circumference of our relatively tiny 
earth, are incomprehensible. Thus, 
even to speak of the sun being 93,- 
000,000 miles away from the earth 
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conveys no clear impression. 
are we to say, then, 
clusters whose distance from us is 


What 
of the star 


1,200 million billion miles? Astron- 
omers therefore have selected the 
light-year as their unit of stellar 
measurement. This is the distance 
that light will travel in a year. When 
we remember that light from the sun 
reaches us in a little more than eight 
minutes, we begin to perceive what 
stellar distances actually mean. 

After observing thousands upon 
thousands of stars astronomers have 
learned to interpret differences in lu- 
minosity in terms of differences in 
distance; hence, they are able to 
make quite accurate estimates of the 
distances of the most remote heav- 
enly bodies by comparing the amount 
of light they give off with the 
amount of light that issues from 
stars of known distance. 


In other respects, too, they have 
assumed the stars about which defi- 
nite information has been obtained 
are typical of all the others, an as- 
sumption amply warranted by facts 
regarding the stars gained through 
the use of the spectroscope. This 
instrument permits an _ accurate 
chemical analysis of a star to be 
made as readily as the analysis or 
a lump of earth could be made in a 
laboratory. 

Most people know that ordinarv 
sun light passing through a prism 
splits up into seven components of 
different colors, known as the solar 
spectrum. It has been found that 
the light given off by different sub- 
stances in burning results in spec- 
tra that vary greatly, a fact that you 
can easily appreciate, if you have ob- 
served how various substances burn 
with flames of different colors. 

By observation and experiment 
science has succeeded in classifying 
the various chemical elements on 
earth according to the colors of the 
light with which they burn. Hence, 
by permitting the light from various 
heavenly bodies to pass through the 
spectroscope, astronomers can make 
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chemical analyses of those bodies just 


as readily as if they had samples of 
them in test tubes. 


The most surprising fact devel- 
oped by chemical analysis of the 
heavens is that apparently all mat- 
ter in the sun and stars and through- 
out the expanses of space is made up 
of the same 92 chemical elements 
that compose our earth. In fact, 
certain chemical elements were dis- 
covered in the sun by means of the 
spectroscope before they were found 
on earth. Helium, the gas now used 
to inflate airships, is an example. 
At least one element in the sun has 
not yet been discovered on earth. 


Sometimes we have visitors from 
the heavens. You have seen them 
in museums. These visitors look 
like huge rocks, although they often 
are solid metal, and are called met- 
eorites. They are bits of cosmic 
flotsam, varying in weight between 
an ounce and more than a ton. As- 
tronomers say that from ten to a 
hundred million of them are hurled 
at the earth every day. Few, 
though reach the earth’s surface. 
The rest are burned in the heat gen- 
erated by the resistance of the 
earth’s atmosphere to their speed. 

When you see these huge masses of 
rock burst into flames in the air, you 
say you have seen a “shooting star.” 
The little streak of fire seems to be 
far out in space among the stations 
of the heavenly bodies whose distance 
from us is measured in light-years. 
Actually, though it is only between 
20 and 80 miles away. At the great- 
er distance the meteorite, which is 
traveling about 25 miles a_ second, 
begins to glow. It rapidly reaches 
full flame; at 20 miles it is consumed. 

One of the unfathomed mysteries 
of the heavens is a great black “hole 
in the sky” seen through the tele- 
scope in the constellation of Orion. 
Astronomers believe it actually is a 
colossal mass of non-luminous mat- 
ter that blots out the light of the 


stars bevond it—possibly a “dead 
universe.”’ 
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A Chapter from the Life of 
W. C. Gorgas 


Condensed from The World’s Work (May '24) 


Marie Doughty Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick 


ROM the day when Balboa 

crossed the Isthmus and gazed 

on the Pacific, the linking of 
the two oceans had been one of the 
greatest dreams of civilization. The 
thing looked so simple! Yet the 
greatest engineering brains of Eu- 
rope—the same master minds that 
had built the Suez Canal—had spent 
more than twenty years in attempt- 
ing to bring it about, and had reaped 
only failure, shame, and death. Could 
America succeed? The genius of 
President Roosevelt had swept prac- 
tically all of the diplomatic, finan- 
cial, and political difficulties aside, 
and by 1904 everything was ready 
to ‘‘make the dirt fly.”’ : 

There was one man, however, who 
knew that American wealth, Ameri- 
can engineering skill, and American 
energy would not in themselves ac- 
complish this great program. This 
was the quiet but far-seeing Army 
doctor who had recently done some- 
thing at Havana that had a more 
important bearing upon the canal 
than blue prints and bond issues. 
Gorgas pointed out to General Stern- 
berg, Surgeon-General of the Army, 
the importance of the new sanitation 
in building the Canal. He called 
his chief’s attention to the necessity 
of having some experienced sani- 
tarian in charge of the work. ‘And 
I should like to be that man,” he 
added. Gorgas’s fitness for this job, 
of course, was so apparent that his 
selection followed as a matter of 
course. 

For centuries no single strip of 
land had borne such an evil fame 
as the Isthmus of Panama. The 
whole forty mile stretch was one 
sweltering miasma of death and di- 
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sease. ‘In all the world,’’ wrote J. 
C. Froude in 1885, “there is not 
perhaps now concentrated in any 
single spot so much foul disease, 
such a hideous dung-heap of physical 
and moral abomination. The Isth- 
mus is a damp, tropical jungle, In- 
tensely hot, swarming with mos- 
quitoes, snakes, alligators, and scor- 
pions, the home, even as nature 
made it, of yellow fever, typhus, 
and dysentery.” The reputation of 
the Isthmus as the stalking-ground 
of death reached all quarters of the 
earth. That American engineering 
genius could construct the canal 
there was no question. But would 
it ever really have the chance to do 
so? That depended upon Gorgas 
and his little band of eager sani- 
tarians. 

The difficulties in these early days 
were caused chiefly by the fact that 
the work of Walter Reed and Gorgas 
at Havana had apparently made Iit- 
tle impression upon the official mind, 
although the transmission of yellow 
fever by the mosquito was accepted 
in scientific circles as an established 
fact. Yet this truth, indispensable 
as it was to the building of the Canal, 
had not penetrated the one group 
that should have been the first to 
grasp it—the commission entrusted 
with the work. The head of that 
commission was Admiral John G. 
Walker, of the American Navy. He 
had taken pains to become acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Reed’s work. AS a re- 
sult he had reached a definite con- 
viction: this was that the idea that 
there was anything dangerous in the 
bite of a mosquito was the veriest 
balderdash. To spend American 
dollars on a group of insane enthu- 
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siasts who spent all their time chas- 
ing mosquitoes through the Panama 
jungle seemed to him an extreme 
form of official folly. 

Gorgas talked to Admiral Walker 


for hours, explaining the part 
played by mosquitoes in yellow fever 
and in malaria, and told over and 
over again the story of Havana and 
Rio de Janeiro. His visits were long 


pleadings for sulphur, pyrethrum 
powder, wire screening, crude oil, 
inspectors. But his expostulations 


had no effect. The Admiral flatly 
asserted that everybody knew that 
filth—not mosquitoes—caused jyel- 
low fever. The thing to do in Pan- 
ama and Colon and other towns was 
to clean things up. In vain did the 
doctor tell how he had scoured and 
scrubbed Havana, and made it al- 
most the cleanest city on the conti- 
nent—only to hava yellow fever 
break out more furiously than ever. 

Gorgas had no better success with 
General W. Davis, the first Governor 
of the Canal Zone. Again he had 
to deal with an engineer of great 
reputation but likewise a man who 
had the outlook of another genera- 
tion. “I’m your friend, Gorgas,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘but on the mosquito you 
are simply wild. Get the idea out 
of your head. Yellow fever, as we 
all know, is caused by filth.’’ 

All the time an impending horror 
hung over Gorgas’s head. He knew 
what fate lay immediately ahead of 
Panama. As soon as the first work- 
ing forces stepped ashore Gorgas’s 
apprehensions increased threefold. 
As each ship dumped its human car- 
go at Colon, Gorgas renewed his 
efforts with a stupid officialdom. In 
Havana General Wood, the Governor, 
entered heartily into Gorgas’s plans; 
being himself a physician, as well as 
a supreme administrator, he quickly 
grasped the significance of the Reed 
experiments, and put back of Gorgas 
all the wealth and influence of the 
American government. But there 
was no Wood in charge of affairs at 
Panama! 

It was in November that the blow 
fell. There had been no large out- 
break of the disease in the preceding 
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months, but now cases began break- 
ing out in Panama, Colon, and the 
villages along the line—a few this 
week, a few more next week until by 
the early part of the year a fair-sized 
epidemic was under way. The rush 
to get away soon assumed the pro- 
portions of a panic. ‘Oh, let’s get 
out of this hell-hole,’’ was the almost 
universal sentiment. Men arriving 
on one day would take their de- 
parture the next. When twenty-two 
cases broke out in the Administration 
building, and when several American 
officials died at Ancon Hospital, the 
desire to get away became almost a 
frenzy. 

In March, John F. Wallace, the 
chief engineer, intimated to the Sec- 
retary of War his intention of resign- 
ing. His immediate resignation was 
demanded. The effect upon the 
workers at the Isthmus was deplor- 
able. There was only one reason 
why the laborers did not get away 
en masse, and that was the lack of 
shipping space to carry them. That 
the old days of the DeLesseps Com- 
pany had returned was the general 
fear and conviction. The shadows 
of Monkey Hill, where so many thou- 
sand brave French workmen lay 
sleeping, darkened the whole Isth- 
mus. At that moment the American 
adventure was tottering on precisely 
the same brink that had destroyed 
the French. That we could have got 
men to go to the Isthmus is not im- 
possible, but it is certain that their 
final destination would have been 
the gruesome cemeteries of Panama. 
The fate of the whole performance 
lay in the hands of one man. Could 
Gorgas destroy yellow fever? If, so, 
then the canal could be built. 

It was in the hospital at Ancon 
that the last dramatic scene was en- 
acted. Here bodies of the yellow 
fever patients were autopsied for the 
edification of science. In the early 
part of 1906 the dead grew fewer 
and fewer in number—for the work 
of Gorgas was getting the upper 
hand. One day Gorgas entered the 
room in a mood that seemed out of 
keeping with the gruesome surround- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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HE other day we heard a man 
T grumbling about the doctors. 

He roundly asserted that, as 
diagnosticians, they were but a sorry 
lot. ‘Something goes wrong,” he 
said, ‘‘with a complicated machine 
in my factory or a delicate instru- 
ment in my laboratory. I callina 
professional engineer or a _ skilled 
mechanic. He very quickly locates 
the trouble (that is to say, diagnoses 
the case); readjustments or repairs 
are made; and the worry is over. 
Now the body is a machine and the 
doctor is the professional engineer. 
He has spent a lifetime in the s.udy 
of this machine; and he has at his 
disposal all the accumulated experi- 
ence of his profession for ages past. 
Something goes wrong with this ma- 
chine. You call in the doctor; he 
diagnoses; prescribes medicine, diet, 
ete. You follow instructions faith- 
fully; but with no results. You try 
another doctor—same result. You 
go to a specialist; to two or three 
of them, and you are lucky if you 
don’t collect as many different di- 
agnoses and end up on the operating 
table. No, take it from me, the 
average doctor, as the professional 
engineer of this machine we call the 
human body, simply isn’t in it with 
the mechanical engineer in finding 
what is wrong with a machine and 
setting it right.”’ 

Then we pointed out to our friend 
that to compare the most ingenious 
and perfect mechanism ever made by 
man with the human body, was as 
foolish as to place his baby’s go-cart 
in the same class with a Rolls-Royce 
motor. We asked him to consider 
that although the modern high-class 
automobile in respect of the ingen- 
uity of its design, its power, dura- 
bility, speed and ease of control, may 
be regarded as the most perfect me- 
chanical triumph of the age, it is 
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Machine That Makes Its Own Repairs 


Editorial from the Scientific American (June ’24) 


but a child’s toy in comparison with 
that crowning triumph of all crea- 
tion, man. Not only is this body of 
ours a heat engine, with an efficiency 
undreamed of in any heat engine of 
man’s construction; but it is a self- 
contained chemical laboratory, in 
which are carried on, ceaselessly and 
surely, scores of differing elaborate 
reactions for the production of sub- 
stances needed for the growth and 
repair of the body. 


For one point in which the man- 
made machine go wrong there are 
a thousand where this infinitely com- 
plex human machine may slip into 
trouble. We bade him be fair to 
the doctor by recognizing the infi- 
nite complexity of the problem of 
making the right diagnosis in a com- 
plicated human disease. 

And then, to drive in the last nail 
of conviction, we dwelt upon the 
marvelous fact, that the human ma- 
chine is self-repairing. To match 
that, the automobile would have to 
be capable of building up the walls 
of its cylinders, the surfaces of its 
piston rings and the seating of its 
valves, continuously, and in the ex- 
act measure in which they were worn 
away. And as for the tires, they 
would have to fabricate new rubber 
on their treads as these were cease- 
lessly disintegrated; and when a 
deep gash was cut in the shoe, mole- 
cule by molecule new rubber would 
have to be built up by the tire itself, 
automatically, until the wound was 
wholly closed. 

Although it is true that but for 
this marvelous power of self-repair 
the doctors and surgeons would, in- 
deed, be in a hopeless quandary, we 
may at least be assured of this: that 
the most difficult repair job in a 
garage or factory is simplicity itself 
compared with repair work in a hos- 
pital of sick men. 
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(Continued from page ’250) 
ings. “Take a good look at this man, 
boys,”’ he said to the surgeons, “for 
it’s the last case of yellow fever you 


will ever see. There will never be 
any more deaths from this cause in 
Panama.” 


This prophecy was spoken eighteen 
years ago. Time has more than jus- 
tified it. Not only has there been no 
death; there has not even been a 
single case of the disease. A cam- 
paign waged for less than six months 
wiped out a scourge that had in- 
flicted this region for at least four 
hundred years. By ignoring the 
silly advice of amateurs, and by con- 
centrating his sleepless energies upon 
one single aim—Gorgas had won 
what was unquestionably the great- 
est triumph in the history of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

This would have seemed a splendid 
vindication for Gorgas. Yet the 
strange obstruction that had so seri- 
ously interfered with his first year’s 
work, and which, indeed, was to 
continue for his whole ten years at 
Panama, immediately became mani- 
fest once more. For this patient 
worker there was evidently to be no 
cooperation from official sources. 
Perhaps the explanation is that Gor- 
gas had to work always with en- 
gineers. ‘‘practical men,’’ who no- 
toriously have little interest in 
“theories.”” The new Chairman of 
the Isthmian Commission, Theodore 
P. Shonts, thought it the height of 
folly that sane men should be inter- 
ested only in so futile a task as ex- 
terminating mosquitoes. He planned 
not only to supplant Gorgas, but he 
fixed upon his successor. 

The American Medical Association 
had just taken the stand that Gorgas 
was making a conspicuous success 
against almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. And yet the new Commission 
shortly recommended to the Secretary 
of War that Gorgas and all believers 
in mosquito transmission should be 
removed, and more “practical men” 
appointed in their place. Mr. Taft, 
Secretary of War, approved this 
recommendation and forwarded it to 
President Roosevelt. 
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Mr. Roosevelt had been President 
at the time of the Gorgas work in 
Havana. Mr. Roosevelt was a lay- 
man, but he had seen things with 
his own eyes, and he was not so dis- 
posed to dismiss the mosquito idea 
as was the newly appointed Commis- 
sion. The situation, however, was a 
perplexing one, and following his not 
infrequent custom, President Roose- 
velt went for advice to a close per- 
sonal friend outside of official life. 
This was Dr. Alexander Lambert of 
New York City. It was on a bear 
hunt in the Rockies, in 1905, that Dr. 
Lambert had attempted to persuade 
President Roosevelt to make Gorgas 
a member of the Panama Commis- 
sion. On all occasions the physictan 
had impressed upon the President the 
overwhelming importance of the san- 
itary work and many times had he 
described the vicissitudes of the 
French. 

It is not too much to say that 
this meeting decided the fate of the 
Panama Canal. It was at once ap- 
parent to Dr. Lambert that the 
President was greatly troubled. To 
disapprove an important recommen- 
dation of his new Commission, back- 
ed up by the Secretary of War, was 
naturally embarrassing. 

“They tell me Gorgas spends all 
his time,’’ the President began, ‘“‘oil- 
ing pools and trying to kill mos- 
quitoes. Commissioner Shonts claims 
that he is not cleaning up Panama 
or Colon, that they smell as bad as 
ever.”’ 

It was, of course, the same old 
fallacy—that ‘smells’ and _ filth 
caused the disease. Dr. Lambert at 
once proceeded to show the President 
the folly of this misapprehension. 
And he concluded, “You are facing 
one of the greatest decisions in your 
career. Upon what you decide de- 
pends whether or not you are going 
to get your canal.” 

President Roosevelt sat quiet dur- 
ing Dr. Lambert’s appeal. Then he 
looked thoughtfully at Dr. Lambert 
for a moment, and said: 

“It is queer. IT never appreciated 
before how essential it was. But I 
do now. By George, I’ll back up 
Gorgas and we will see it through.” 
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Radio’s Part in Politics 





Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (June ’24) 
Edward G. Lowry 








Mr. Lowry is one of America’s foremost 
political writers. Through his close per- 
sonal contact with the leaders of both the 
Republican and Democratic organizations, 
he is able to present here the first compre- 
hensive estimate of the tremendous part ra- 
dio will play in electing our next president. 

Editor of Popular Science. 





RESIDENTIAL campaign year 

1924 brings with it a brand- 

new puzzle for the politician. 
The puzzle is the radio fan. Politics 
is largely a matter of publicity. De- 
partment of Commerce experts esti- 
mate that there were but 15,000 
radio sets in the country at the time 
of the 1920 campaign. Today, Sec- 
retary Hoover estimates that there 
are no less than 5,000,000 radio re- 
ceiving sets in regular use. Since— 
through loud-speakers and extra 
head sets—each receiver probably 
averages at least two listeners, it is 
probable that some 10.000,000 peo- 
ple hear what the radio waves are 
carrying. 

To a political spellbinder, that 1» 
an audience such as no man before, 
even in his wildest dreams, ever 
hoped to reach. ‘Probably the most 
ambitious spellbinder this country 
has ever known is James M. Cox. 
Cox traveled more than 10.000 miles 
in his special car, talking on an av- 
erage of 10 times daily for three 
months. Newspaper correspondents 
who traveled with him once figured 
that he may have made his voice 
heard to 1,000,000. or but one-tenth 
the number the Democratic candi- 
date in 1924 can reach in one eve- 
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ning from his comfortable front 
porch, if he can arrange for an ade- 
quate chain of broadcasting stations. 
Indeed, in this way he can talk to an 
audience greater possibly than the 
total number of people who heard the 
voices of every presidential candi- 
date since the time of Lincoln! 


As every radio fan knows, when 
he hears a speech over the radio he 
is impressed by a certain intimacy, 
a sense of contact with the speaker. 
Especially is this true when listen- 
ing in by headphones, when it seems 
to the auditor almost as if the ora- 
tor were addressing his words to 
him alone. 


Another thought is that those who 
turned out to Democratic rallies in 
the 1920 campaign were Democrats. 
They would have voted for Cox 
whether they had heard him or not, 
for the most part. The candidate 
who campaigns by radio reaches a 
mixed audience of Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, and independents. It is the 
latter who turn the tide of a politi- 
cal battle. In 1916 it took but 591,- 
385 independents to keep Mr. Hughes 
out of the White House and to keep 
Mr. Wilson in. Our national political 
leaders realize that radio may prove 
sufficiently influential to turn the 
tide of public sentiment. It may 
materially increase the number of 
voters. Ordinarily, 18,000,000 votes 
in a presidential campaign is a fine 
record, though in 1920, due to the 
heat of the campaign, almost 25,- 
000.000 votes were cast. Take either 
number and 10.000 000 radio fans are 
a powerful element. 

Whereas the national conventions 
of 1920 were limited to the Inckv 
30,000 who were able to get tickets 
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in Chicago and San Francisco, the 
1924 conventions were open to all 
who had the necessary receiving set. 

The undertaking, however, is an 
expensive one. It involves tying up 
important trunk lines of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany from the city in which the 
candidate speaks for at least three 
hours. While the telephone company 
regarded this as a public service to 
its radio audience in the case of the 
conventions, it took a different atti: 
tude regarding messages of individ- 
ual campaigners to potential voters. 
In national broadcasting, not only 
are wires tied up, but an extensive 
staff of engineers must be on the 
job, all over the country, to see that 
amplifiers and trunk lines are work- 
ing right. 

It is true that the broadcasting 
companies who work entirely by ra- 
dio are perfecting a system of re- 
broadcasting, without the use of 
land wires. However, at the present 
time but one large re-broadcasting 
station of this sort is in operation, 
and it appears unlikely that this 
method will be sufficiently developed 
to cover the country in the 1924 
campaign. 

The President’s recent speech be- 
fore the Associated Press editors in 
New York was broadcasted and even 
the side remarks of those near him, 
the tinkling of ice in the glasses and 
the rattle of dishes, were heard by 
radio fans all over the country. 
However, at its present stage of de- 
velopment, radio broadcasting prob- 
ably lends itself best as an adjunct 
of a regular political campaign. The 
candidate making a tour could 
have his speeches from each city 
broadcast by the local stations. With- 
out a very great cost, he could also 
carry a broadcasting outfit in his 
special car, and thereby increase 
greatly the number of listeners to his 
train platform addresses. 

It takes a new technique in spell- 
binding to hold the radio audience. 
The person who is seated in a crowd- 
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ed hall at a political rally has no 


choice -ut to hear the speaker 
through, whether he likes it or not. 
The radio listener-in, if he wearies 
of the speaker, can tune him out and 
tune in a jazz band from another 
station. The man with a brief mes- 
sage, full of interesting facts, is lis- 
tened to, where the windbag with an 
hour of flowery oratory talks to 
empty space, for radio puts the acid 
test on policies, issues, and men. Vol- 
ume of voice, graceful gestures, or 
the all but hypnotic effect of a pow- 
erful personality will not make up 
for lack of logic, coherence, and a 
clean-cut, convincing message in a 
radio speech. More than ever before, 
public speakers must succeed or fail 
by their own efforts. The applause 
and cheering of loyal party men, 
who have attended a meeting for the 
sole purpose of stimulating enthu- 
siasm, will not help a speaker with 
his radio listeners, for such demon- 
strations become merely a confused 
rumble in a head set that the radio 
enthusiast finds distinctly annoying. 
Former Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
suggested recently that radio will 
help restore oratory, since the public 
will demand facts and reasons, well 
and briefly stated, will tolerate onlv 
real eloquence, and will reject in dis- 
gust banal sentiment and wordy 
emptiness. 


All signs point to radio’s exert- 
ing a most profound influence in the 
presidential campaign this year; and 
this year, remember, is only a be- 
ginning. Political leaders will be- 
come more and more expert in the 
emvlovment of radio as time goes on. 
Skill in radio oratory eventually will 
become a necessary part of the 
equipment of the man in public life. 
Each year there will be more radio 
receivers; hence, a larger audience 
for the radio spellbinder. And who 
dares say that through _ radio. 
through the better understanding of 
politics and political issues that it 
will bring to the average man. some 
day may not be realized a more per- 
fect government? 
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DAVID F. HOUSTON (p. 201), during his eight years of service as 
Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Wilson, won a deserved reputation for wisdom and calm statesmanship. 


IRWIN IRDMAN (p. 209) is an assistant professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University. His book, “Human Traits and Their Social Sig- 
nificance,” is used in the teaching of philosophy in many colleges in Amer- 
ica as well as in England. 


“SAM” RUSSELL (p. 227) probably has handled more explosives than 
any other man in America. With his own hands he has shot more than 
two million pounds of dynamite. He is senior technical field expert for 
the Du Pont Company, and lives in Wilmington, Del. 


DR. MORRIS LEE KING (p. 231), medical director of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, went to school in Switzerland and later was 
graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York. He 
joined the staff of the company forty years ago as a medical examiner. 


LT.-COL. LEE ALEXANDER STONE (p. 233) is a U. S. Army Sur- 
geon who has lectured to audiences numbering two million people on sub- 
jects pertaining to sex hygiene. 
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669 AM sorry that I did not know of 


your publication sooner.” 


Statements to this effect recur time 
and again in letters from new sub- 


scribers. 


Many a reader feels grateful to the 


friend who brought this time-saving 


Digest to his attention. 


It will take you but a moment to 
send us the names of friends whom 
you think would be glad to receive a 


sample copy of the Digest. 


And your friends would no doubt be 
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